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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive 
and comprehensive assortment of every 
description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, Housefurnishing Goods, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or 
housefurnishing purposes. Tt is. believed 
that unusual inducements are offered, as 
the stock is among the largest to be found 
in the American market, and the prices are 
guaranteed to be uniformly as low as 
elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 


N. W. Cor, Eighth and Market Sts, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


(ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS.) 


No. S37 FRAN HB IAIN ST., 
2 Doors below Green St., PHILADELPHIA. 


A NICE ASSORTMENT 


Cloths and Cassimeres 
ALWAYS ON HAND, _ 
Suitable for Plain and Fashionable Garments, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Plain Coats a Specialty. 
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WANTED 
A suitable Friend as Matron of Friends’ Boarding House. 
Application to be made to R. N. WEBSTER, 
2031 Locust St., Philad’a. 
WANTED, 
A girl or woman to do the work for family of man and wife. 
Residence in rural districts, with modern conveniences. 


Would suit a person desiring a quiet home. Address by letter, 
H. E. W., Office Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


MARIA ¢, PARTENHEIMER, 
Flain Bonnet Maker, 


No. 653 NORTH TENTH ST., 


Above Wallace Street, 
Fhiladeliphia. 


HOWARD J. LUKENS, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


S. W. COR. FIFTH AND WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


OUR HEALTHFUL HOME. 


Invalids can enter this pleasantly situated Sanatorium, at 
any time, for treatment. Our accommodations are first-class, 
We have soft spring water, dry invigorating air, fine walks 
and drives, with the advantages of both city and country. 

Dr. A. SMITH is very successful in healing the sick, with his 
comprehensive system of medical treatment. Invalids cannot 
find a better home. Terms reasonable, send for our circulars. 


Address, A. SMITE, 3£.D., 
OUR HEALTHFUL HOME, Reading, Pa. 


Country Board, 


In a quiet home among the Catskills.. Address, 
MARY DRAKE, 
Potter’s Hollow, Albany Co.,N. Y. 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, 


HAND-SEWED. ORDERS TAKEN AND EXECUTED WITH 
PROMPTNESS. 


S. DU'’TCHER, 
915 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


ees WM. HEACOCK, 3% 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A REASONABLE FAITH, 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR 
_ THE TIMES, 
THREE FRIENDS. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Price, 35 cents; by Mail, 40 cents. 
FOR SALE BY 


8FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1020 Arch St.. Philad’a. 


WANTED 


A small family to take care ofan invalid who is confined to 
her room; country ; house furnished; Friends’ preferred. 
Address, or call at “Farm Journal.” Office, 125 N. Ninth 8t., 
Philadelpbia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED LINES. 
ON AND AFTER APRIL 18, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
* Daily. 2 Daily. except Sunday. 


“ New York and Chicago Limited ’’ of Pullman Pal- 

ace cars *12.20 n’n. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West... *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cineinnati Express *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express.............0+++ saaeensenee piniebes *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express, West ions denne eooeee *11,20 p.m. 
Harrisburg EXxpress.......scecceecereesseeee *4.30 a.m. 
Siagara Express 
Watkins Express......cccsecsececeeseeseeroeeerees 260 seseese eovcnees ccceee 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 
Kane EXpress.........cscseesssessseseeeees cccccceceonece 
Lock Haven Express 


On Sunday.the 4.30 a.m. runs to Renovo. 

Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 a.m. Chambersburg and 
wn Express, 27.40 a.m. and 5.40 p.m.; daily at 4.30 
and 11.50 a.m, 

Shenandoah Valley Express, with through car to Chattanooga, 
every week-day, 5.40 p.m. Sundays at 11.50 a.m. and New 
Orleans Express, daily, at 4.30 a.m. 

Harrisburg and York EXpress........s0sssssesseeeeeeeene oeceeee 

Mail Train....... 

Harrisburg Accommodation 

York and Hanover Express 

York, Hanover and Frederick Express dH d 

Columbia and York EXpress.........-cecsesserse cesses ceeees seneneees :25.40 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 

For Manayunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.00, 7.25, 8.55 
and 10.80 a.m., 12.05, 2.20, 3.35, 4.82, 5.10, 6.20, 7.50, 9.35 and 11.40 
p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10.22 a.m., 1.00, 2.35, 5.10 and 8.35 p.m, 

For Phoenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.00 and 8.55 a.m. 2.20, 
4.82 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.00 and 5.10 p. m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week days, 3.20, 4.35, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11.00 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.30 and 4.50 p.m.). 1, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 6.30, 7.10, 7.40 and a. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 3.20, 
4.35, 5, 5.45, 8.30 a.m., 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 6.30, 7.10 and 7.40 
p.m, and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of “ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transier to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York —- 

Express for Boston without change 6.30 p. m., daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 6.50 and 11.15 a.m. and 2.00 p.m, on 
week days. For Freehold, 5.00 p. m. 

Daily except ee Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
Gap Scranton and Binghampton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.30 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York via Camden and Trenton, 8.50 a.m. on 
week days. . 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m.. 
12 noon, 2.30, 4.30, 5.30 6.30 p.m. On Sundays, 5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 
TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD STREET STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20, 9.10, 10.16 and 
11.59 a.m., 12.30(Limited Express), 4.02 and 6.03 p.m. For Balti- 
more only, 5.05 and 11.00 p. m. 

On Sunday, 12.20, 3.45, 7.200 and 9.10 a.m, For Baltimore only, 


11,00 p.m. 
For Richmond, 12.20, 7.20 and 11.59 a.m, (Limited Express, 12,30 
p.m,). On Sunday, 12.20 and 7 20am. 


CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 
Trains will leave as follows: 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
From Vine and Shackamaxon Street Ferries—Express, week 
days, 9.30 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. Sundays, 9.00 a.m. 
Accommodation, week days, 8.00 a.m. and 4.30 p.m, 
Accommodation, Sundays, 8.00 am. 4.00 p.m. 


WEST JERSEY RAILROAD. 
Trains leave MARKET STREET FERRY as follows: 
FOR CAPE MAY. 

Express, week days, 9.00 a.m.; Saturdays only, 2.50p.m. Sun- 

days, 8.00 a.m. 
Accommodation, week days, 8.10 p.m. Sundays, 8.00 a.m. 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 

Express, week days, 8.40 a.m. and 4,00 p.m. Saturdays only, 

2.40p.m. Sunday Express, 8.30 am. 

FOR SEA ISLE CITY AND OCEAN CITY. 

Express, weeek days, 9.00 a.m., Saturdays only, 3.50 p.m. 
Sundays—Express, 8.00 a,m. Accommodation, week days, 3.10 


Cee teeeee ses 


40 a.m. 
.*4.30 and 211.00 a.m. 


.m, 

Eieeping car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer aren get will call for and check baggage 


from hotels and residences, me cards and full information 
can be obtained at the stations and at the following: 


Bk Gon Broad, snd Gh tnut Sts. 
. . K. Cor. Br an estnu ’ 
TICKET OFFICES: No. 4 Chelton Ave., Germantown. 
No, 824 Federal Street, Camden, 
CHARLES E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 
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MEYWEN & CO. 


ARTISTS and PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 
S. W. COR. FRANKLIN AND GREEN STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATION S—warre ror sampLes=no cHaRae, 


908 
Arch Street. 


co. 


WwW. PACH AERNR’sS 
“ ST. A ND. A RD ” 


Ice-Cream Freezers 


B\, Are durable, substantial, and have no compli- 
Jcated machinery. The mechanism is such 
that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, Water 
Ices, etc., in the shortest possible time. For 
sale by dealers in house-furnishing goods gen- 
erally, Price list on application. 





CHAS. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, Philad’a, Pa- 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
UNDERTAHER, 


REMOVED TO 


No. 1215 North Fifteenth Street, 
PII ADESLSSrTA... 
THE REVISED VERSION 


OF THE 


HOLY BIEL 


ENGLISH BDOrITrSory. 
NOW READY AND IN STOCK. 
Prices range from 75 cents up. 
Specimen Catalogue sent free upon application. 
ORDERS BY MAIL FOR BOOKS OR STATIONERY PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


1020 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


LEWIS’ 98 perct. LYE. 


POWDERED anpb PERFUMED. 
(PATENTED. ) 

The STRONGEST and PUREST Lye made 
Will make 12 lbs. of the Best Perfumed 
Hard Soap in 20 minutes, WITHOUT ROIL- 
ING. It is the best for Disinfecting sinks, 
closets, drains, etc, Photographers’ and 
machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and 
nut makers. For engineers as a boiler 
cleaner and anti-incrustator. For brewers 
and bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, 
ete. For painters to remove old paints. 
For washing trees, etc., etc, 


PENNA. SALT MANUPF’G CO., 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 










WANTED. 


A Teacher of French and German; must speak them fluently 
and in addition, be able to teach the common English branches. 
Testimonials required. Friend preferred. Address, 

THOS. W. Ww PRINCIPAL, 
Friends’ Select School, Washington, D.C. 


DIXON 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES correctly and handsomely engrossed. 


Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


80 Minutes from Broad St. Station, Philad’a. 


Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific 
and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School. Healthful 
location, large grounds, new and extensive buildings 
and apparatus. 

For catalogue and full particulars, address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ROBERT HEUsO, 
MANUFACTURER OF THE 
KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 


THE BEST, most durable and comfort- 
able SPRING MATTRESS in use. Made 
to suit any bedstead. 











Hair Mattresses, Cotton and TRON AND BRASS BEDSTEZADS 
Husk Mattresses, Feather Beds, 


For Hospital, Asylum and Pri- 
Pillows, Etc. vate use, 
WAREROOMS, 225 S. SECOND ST., Philad’a. 


Darlington Seminary for Young Ladies, 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 

The Fall and Winter Term of this Institution will commence 
on the 4th of 9 mo, (Sept.) next. 

The school has a healthy and beautiful location, with exten- 
sive grounds, and has been uniformly successful since its 
establishment, twenty-five years ago. 

The advantages of an Academical and Collegiate education 
are fully secured, and Diplomas are granted. 

Terms, $180 per school year. 

For Illustrated Circular, and Catalogue giving full particu- 
lars, address the Principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, PH.D., 
West Chester, Penn’a. 


For Sample copy of 


THE SCRAP BOOK OF HISTORY, 


Biography, ete. Address with stamp, E. H. BOUGHTON, 
Poplur Ridge, Cayuga Co., N.Y. 











WO LADIES, OR MAN AND WIFE CAN GET BOARD 
ina See oo yen coe a healthy country 

home. Six ma r day. soon 

” = ” EP West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


































THOMASVILLE, Ga., Dec, 25, 1884. 


I can safely recommend your SELTZER a as certain to give 
relief in cases of Constipation and Headache, ‘. M, CUMMINGS. 





Axzion, N. Y., July 30, 1883. 
Can cheerfully recommend TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT as a 
valuable remedy for Dyspepsia, Sour Stomach, and Irregularity of the 
Bowels. R. R, WILLIAMS, 


SUPERIOR 


apeciacles & Eve Glasses, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 
MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES, 
; ' MAGIC LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PHILO- 


SOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues sent FREE 
on application. 


QUBEN & Co. 


No. 924 Chestnut Street, 
_ PHILADELPHIA. 


SPRINCETT COTTACE, 


SIZTH AVE. WEST OF WEBB STREET, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


RE-OPENS Ju JUNE IsT. MARY A. PAFF. 





EHivaporators, 


$3.50, 86, $10. 
end for Circular 








WM. H. JONES, 


THE DEALER IN 










Agricultural Implemen' 
an, feng and Largest Variety. At 
nd 2045 Market ott Street, Philadel- 
~ Pa. 
an Binders and Mowers of the lead- 
. nds Horse Rakes, Hay Todders, Grain 
tle Engines, Wind Engines ; ri i Fert ds, 
yo s of various kin 
® Force and Suction Pumps, Grain Feed Mills of 
¥? all sizes and kinds, tay Forks and Eleva- 
2 A tors, Wagons and Carts, Chilled Steel and 
Cast Plows of all varieties and sizes, Belle 
City, Baldwin and Telegraph Feed Gein se of all sizes, also various other kinds, 
Harrows of on device conceivable. Eemp’s Manure and Philpot’s Fertilizer 
Grain rill, onto other kinds, Meat Cutters from the smull- 
est wo Jembon size; Farm Boilers and tS Scalders, Corn Sh , from “Pet” size 
to the capacity of 5000 bushels per Cam in communication with all 


the Agricultural Implement builders 4 ‘tho United States 
&@ Send for aiseaase of any kind of goods wanted. 


DEPTFORD SCHOOL, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Woodbury »N.dJ. 


The Fall Term of this School will open 9th mo. 7th, 1885. 
For circulars and further particulars. address (till 8mo. 12th), 


HENRY R. RUSSELL, Principal, 
Cottage City, Mass. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE| 
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ENTIRE WHOLESALE STOCK 
AT RETAIL. 


S MM i CAREFULLY SELECTED 
1 TO SUIT CITY SALES. 
A GREAT AND VARIED 

ASSORTMENT AND 


ASTONISHING PRICES. 


COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


One of the finest five acre building sites in the vicinuit 
of Media. Situate on the Providence Great Road, 
half way between Wallingford and Media. No im- 
provements. Apply to 


ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philad’a. 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations, 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 
College and Class Invitations, 
Fine Stationery. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


1020 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘E. & M. E. COPE, 


= stn st.,Phile.| PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE MILLINERY, 


446 FRANKLIN ST., 


[Formerly 212 Arch Street,] 


Moderate Prices. 


“ BLATCHLEY 
PUMP! Best 


LATCHLEY’S 


TRIPLE ENAMEL 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


on SEAMLESS TUBE 


COPPER- 
tines PUNIP 


when you can get T 
same money. 


Cc. C. BLATCHLEY, 


308 MARKET ST... Philadelphia. 
&@> For sale by the best houses in the trade. “@& 








Philadelphia. 
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TRUE LIVING. 
I think God sometimes sends what we have cried for, 
Year after year in vain, : 
To prove to us how poor the things we’ve sighed for, 
And how beset with pain. 
The human heart can know no greater trial 
Than comes with this confession, 
That the continued sorrow of denial 
Was better than possession. 





We are like children in our poor unreason, 
As we reach after joys 
That at the best can please but for a season, 
And then are broken toys. 
If we would only walk the paths of duty, 
Humbly and with thanksgiving, 
Our hearts would learn in lessons full of beauty, 
The secrets of true living. 
—The Advance. 


ANSWERS TO PRAYER. 





ee 


We talk sometimes as if the only answer we could 
understand was getting what we want. We say, when 
we have asked for a thing and it has been given us, 
that we have had “an answer to prayer.” And, alas, 
when we have asked for something, and it has not 
been given to us, we are but too ready to say, “ our 
prayer has not been answered,”—perhaps we even 
say it has not been heard. Now surely this is a very 
blind and wilful way of talking about prayer. It 
seems strange that any one can think thus of our 
Heavenly Father who has ever had to do with the 
bringing up of a little child. Do we not need teaching 
just as the little children need it, to whom we must 
so often say No; and to whom it is often so difficult 
to make our reasons plain? 

While we think that the only use of prayer is to 
get our own way, we cannot wonder (it is indeed a 
mercy) that it is so often denied. It would truly be 
giving us a scorpion in the place of a fish, and stones 
instead of bread, to give us wilful, blind creatures, a 
right to have everything go on just as we should like. 
This is very far from being Jesus Christ’s thought of 
prayer. As He used it and spoke of it, it is just 
speaking to God, as a child speaks to its father and 
its mother—as a grown man or woman can speak 
only to the One who knows all, and who turns away 
from none, be their sins, and their sorrows, and their 
darkness, what they may. He always listens; does 
He always answer? 

Think for a moment in what manner we can expect 
Him to answer us. We know that He does not walk 
by our side in outward form like one of ourselves, 
though we thank Him daily that He has spoken to 
us through human lips. But it is not only, or most 








of all, in the presence of any human being or outward 
form, that we are with God. He is ever with us; in 
Him we live and move and have our being. We 
rightly feel that His answer to our prayers will not 
come in spoken words, but in life. Life is the voice 
of God. It speaks to us at every moment, whether 
we understand it or not. How then shall we learn 
to distinguish His words? How? Why, how wil] your 
little child come to know what you mean when you 
speak to it? Must it not learn your language, by 
little and little, by trying and failing, and tryin 
again; always under your own eye, and closely hel 
by your own hand? It is not for weeks, perhaps not 
for‘months, that it even knows that your are speaking 
to it. And when after a time the little face begins to 
brighten at your voice, and the watchful eyes to 
follow your actions, and something like trust begins 
to grow up within, have you not still a great deal to 
do before you can make the little one understand 
your full meaning? Wheri first you have to say No, 
does it always even try to understand? Does it not 
sometimes go on crying for the thing it longs for? 
And how, while it is fretting against your No, can 
you explain anything more? 

When we have prayed with eager longing for some- 
thing our hearts are set upon, and it has been withheld 
from us, what are we to do next? Shall we go on 
begging and begging, and crying out for the thing we 
want? Or would it not be best to be silent for a while, 
and first learn to quiet ourselves; trusting that when 
we are quiet He will be able to make more of His 
meaning plain to us? It is just at such times as this 
that we have the best chance of learning to under- 
stand the language in which He speaks to us. The 
thing we asked for may have been indeed denied, and 
then our first business is to learn to take No for an 
answer. Or it may only have been delayed, and then 
we may quietly try again, asking once more either 
for the same or for some better thing. But first we 
must consider which of these answers has really been 
given us. 

Perhaps, for instance, you have asked, with a wild 
passion of entreaty, for some precious life to be spared 
to you here; clinging to that hope while any room 
for hope was left. But the blow has fallen—your 
dear one has died. Your request has been refused. 
Very well, there is an end of that wish. You must 
listen to God’s No, and give it up altogether. There 
is no more to be said. But you need not think there- 
fore that you have not been answered. The answer 
has been even terribly plain. 

But sometimes we take for a denial what may mean 
only delay. Perhaps we ask for relief from pain, and 
it does not come at once; or for strength to overcome 
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a difficulty, and the difficulty seems only to grow | 
greater. Then let us ask again. It is not “ past | 
praying for ;” it may only need waiting for. Let us | 
in such cases look up again and again for help or for | 
relief, and if we are not freed from pain and our task | 
is not lightened, at any rate we may find help in| 
learning to endure patiently and to strive bravely ; | 
and this is an answer which may well satisfy us and | 
encourage us till at length the pain and the labor, 
like all other earthly things, come to an end. They | 
will have done their work, and God will show us what 

they meant. His answer may be neither No, nor 

Yes; it may be Wait. This is the answer which most 

of us find it hardest to understand ; but still] it is an 

answer. Each time that we hear it, and lay it to 

heart, we shall ask more gently, and be better pre- 

pared for the next reply. 

Or perhaps we ask for something which we know, 
or ought to know, that our Father intends for us; 
something of which we ought never to despair. We 
may long for restoration or redemption for ourselves 
or our beloved—for the return of the lost sheep—for 
life from the dead. When a prayer like this is in 
our heart we must not easily let it go. Such a prayer 
reaches beyond this life, and need not be cut short by 
death. We need not be always urging it in words; 
‘we must not think to be heard for our much speak- 
ing; we must not think that our love can be wiser or 
more tender than our Father’s love, or our patience 
and faithfulness more enduring than His; but we 
must cling to the hope even when it seems to take the 
shape of despair ; we must hold it fast although it may 
burn like fire, or gnaw with unceasing pain; we must 
listen for hard lessons; we must be ready for the 
rebuke of life, and prepared to go even into “the 
outer darkness,” if it be there that His hand shall 
lead us, only we must never let go that blessed Hand, 
and in such an hour as we think not the full answer 
shall come. 

There are as many kinds of prayer as there are | 
needs of the human heart. It is as natural for us to | 
pray as itis for a child to call to its mother. The 
great thing we have to do is to learn the language, 
not only of prayer, but of the answers to prayer. | 
Perhaps one chief reason why we are told to ask, is | 
that the very act of asking leads us to watch for the | 
answer. Our Heavenly Father knows what we have 
need of before we ask Him,and might in many cases 
give just as much if we never asked at all. But if | 
we took all His gifts silently and without looking up 
to Him, they could not have half the meaning for us 
which they may carry to the watchful child-like heart. | 
The smallest things may be used as messages where 
love and trust are, and the greatest benefits can say 
nothing where these are not. A loaf of bread will | 
feed the body, wherever it comes from; but when it 
comes in reply to a cry for help it may bring new life 
to the fainting soul. We do not know what life can 
be till we have learnt to look for God’s meaning in | 
all that it brings. . 

I have said that Life is the voice of God; and the | 
first step towards understanding that wonderful Voice | 
is surely to listen quietly. But we shall not come to | 
understand much if we pick out the pleasant things | 
and call them His “answers.” We must take the | 
hitter with the sweet, or else we do not give Him a| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


fair chance to teach us. And do we not wish to be 
taught by Him? Is it not worth while to give up 
thinking our own thoughts, and going our own way, 
if so we may learn to enter into the mind of our 
Maker, and have our whole life filled with the mean- 
ing which is truly Light? 

The voice of the Lord is indeed not always to be 


| heard without trembling. We must give up our own 
| way if we would learn to walk with God; and must 


welcome even the pain He sends if we would enter 
into the fullness of His meaning. But if we dare so 
to trust Him fully, we shall never be left alone. If 
we could learn not only to be often speaking to Him, 
but also to be always hearing Him, always listening 
for His voice and trying to obey it, then indeed our 
life would bea life of prayer, and of answered prayer 
—a life of Communion with God. This is indeed the 
path of life ; which “shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day’” It need not be a life in which strange 
signs and wonders take place ; but it is a life whose 
meaning becomes clearer and clearer as we go on. It 
is always an uphill path—often a rough one. It may 
lead us through fire and water, and “ sundry kinds of 
death ;” but the longer we try it the less we shall 
think of giving it up, and the more ready we shall 
become to give up everything else for it. His will is 
our everlasting rest, and in His presence is the full- 
ness of joy. It may cost us our life to follow Him ; 
it may cost us pain and toil, and many things which 
we dread more than death; but those who have once 
learnt to know His voice will count nothing dear to 
them which keeps them back from Him. “He that 
will lose his life for my sake shall save it.” If this 
is a hard saying, we have but honestly to ask Him, 
and sooner or later He will make its meaning clear 
to us, if only we will listen to Him.—Caroline E. 
Stephen, in Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF AN EDITOR OF THE 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL TO A FRIEND. 











.... We believe there is a prevailing unity of 
thought in our Society on all vital subjects, and in 
our work we recognize and endeavor to meet the 
want of our readers. Our principal concern is to 
keep to Friends’ doctrine and testimonies as these 
are understood by the seven Yearly Meetings that 


| compose our body, and this we aim to do, not in the 


special sectarian views of any class, but on the broad 
basis of that unity which finds agreement in essen- 
tials, and exercises a charity that thinketh no evil 
towards non-essentials. 

The only doctrine that makes it necessary for us 


| to be a separate and distinct religious organization is 


our fundamental belief in the sufficiency of the 
“light within,” when yielded to and obeyed, to guide 
into a saving knowledge of “ the Christ,” “the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
Nor does this belief rest only upon that which was 
written of him “in whom dwelt the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily,” but upon that which is revealed 
to the soul of each. We cannot go farther than this 
without entering upon debatable ground, yet it is re- 
quired of us to give a reason for the hope that is in 
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us, and hence, as the revelations of truth come to 
the mind, and the tongue of utterance is given, the 


instrument that is chosen must, if true to Him who | 


calls to service, hand forth of that received, accord- 
ing to the intelligent comprehension that has taken 
form and shape in the mind, and may be conveyed 
in words to those who hear. 


“There are diversities of gifts,’ but the one-Spirit 
—in this we can all agree; then why not agree that 
in the ministry of this Word or Power that which 
is revealed as saving truth to one mind, and is his 
by Divine illumination, may be handed forth with- 
out prejudice to any. If it carry with it conviction 
to other minds, and meets the witness for truth 
therein, it must accomplish that whereunto it is sent. 
It may not be in the form of words, in which some 
other equally concerned instrument might clothe the 


same truth. Shall any say the one is dangerous— | 


“scattering,” and the other, only, is of God? From 
whence come wars and fightings? queries one of the 
earliest martyrs to the Christian faith. Come they 
not from the same source that the lusts of the flesh 
spring; and shall we not turn from them to those 
peaceable fruits of righteousness against which there 
s no law? 

i If our own spiritual life is bound up in the life of 
the Society, we will earnestly desire to see it coming 
to the front, not in the oldness of the letter but in the 
newness of the spirit, that its standard may be the 
rallying point for every earnest seeker after the true 
Light, the world over. And seekers there are, all 
around us, who, like the “wise men” of the East, 
have seen this star arising, and are coming to its 
brightness. 


Let us be wise as “ children of the day,” and, sink- 
ing every difference in the fountain of love, let us 
“mind the Light,” and loyally hold it up for the en- 
lightenment of the nations. We need not fear the 
most extreme presentation of this fundamental doc- 
trine while it has the authority of “him who spake 
as never man spake,” and that because of the full- 
ness of the Godhead revealed in him, 


In regard to our course as editors, in what may 
seem, and really is, open to-the charge of “a new 
departure” for the Friends’ Intelligencer, it is proper 
here to say that what we publish of the doings 
among Orthodox Friends we have reason to believe 
is giving very general satisfaction. We endeavor to 
present facts as they transpire, without censure or 
unfair criticism. Friends of the various branches 
of that body who read our paper speak favorably of 
the course we are pursuing. 

We are concerned that all our friends will help us 
to make the united paper an exponent of what is 
best and most in accord with the Christian profession 
as interpreted by the Society of Friends. We want 
sermons, essays, correspondence, and indeed any and 
every form in which such thought is clearly and in- 
telligently expressed, and though there may be some 
divergence, if what is offered is honest conviction, 
kindly handed forth, in a Christian spirit, it will find 
a place and be gladly welcomed. Whatever is of 
God will abide, and whatever is of the reasoning of 
man, if it ‘meet not the witness,” must fail. Here 
we stand, and from this ground ask all who are con- 
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cerned that truth only may prevail, to help us carry 
forward the work we have undertaken. 


TT 


DEPENDENCE UPON GOD. 


Our common daily life is one of constant depend- 
ence upon forms of life which are lower than our 
own. The beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, 
the fish of the sea, the waving grain in the valley, 
the golden fruit of the orchard, all minister to our 
growth and development. Life that is conscious, and 
life that is unconscious, and forces that lie upon still 
lower planes of organization—air, water, and earth— 
furnish the realm in which we live. Our dependence 
upon the lower stage of life is immediate and vital. 
A few days without the food which nature has slowly 
prepared in her laboratory, a few days without the 
water she holds in her cup, a few minutes without 
the elastic air which envelopes us, and the body is 
once more remanded to the dust from which it came. 
This dependence is so absolute and so constant that 
we are seldom wholly unconscious of it. Occasion- 
ally, some one tries the experiment of seeing how 
long he can live without food; but the majority of 
mankind need no prolonged abstinence to convince 
them that such an experiment must be sooner or later 
unsuccessful. Our daily hunger is evidence of our 
daily dependence upon the realm of life beneath us. 

Then we become conscious, too of the dependence 
upon our own kind, upon the humanity of which we 
are a part. It is possible to supply the physical 
wants of the body by living in isolation, but it is not 
natural. It is not the large, radiating, sympathetic 
human life. Civilization istbut a network, into which 
each strand in the social fabric is woven and made 
dependent upon some other. Without this constant 
dependence upon our own kind, we could not enjoy 
the thousand comforts which furnish our homes, the 
clothes we wear, the houses in which we live, the 
steamers which bear us over the sea, the railroads 
which hurry us across the continent, the telephone 
which carries our message, the type which stamps the 
printed word. And all these relationships of simple 
material dependence, which bind us together by 
mutual interests, shade off into relationships of the 
mind and heart which are less easily defined, but not 
less real. It is here that life takes on volume and 
richness. We'depend for growth of intellect and for 
nurture of the heart upon the lives that are about us. 

But sooner or later there is revealed in our 
experience the consciousness of our dependence upon 
a Life that is vastly higher than our own. It isa 
Life that is not only above ours, but beneath it. It 
is so large that it fills the universe. Whichever 
direction we take to trace the source of our depend- 
ence, we come at last to the underlying Life in which 
we live.and move and have our being. Are we 
dependent upon the lower forms of life, beasts of the 
field, fish of the sea, waving grain, and glowing fruit? 
Whence comes the life that informs them, whence all 
this multitude of conditions which furnish our own 
lives the field for their manifestation? Perhaps to 
most people, the idea of God and our dependence upon 
him are suggested more directly through the physical 
life. He is the controller of the vast forces and con- 
ditions upon which our earthly existence depends. 
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The idea of God reaches up to them through lower | 
forms of life and being, as the flower rises and blooms 
from the sod. But our dependence upon God is_ 
something more than a dependence upon an energy, 
infinite and eternal though it be, which contributes 
the force for our own lives. Our sense of depend- 
ence rises through higher forms of feeling and expe- 
rience. It becomes a dependence upon an infinite 
mind and heart. We are not more dependent upon | 
God for the food we eat, for the air we breathe, than | 
we are dependent upon him for the constitution of | 
our minds. To study the manifestation of God in 
the universe is to study the manifestation of mind as | 
well as of power. Our intellectual life is nourished 
and quickened by the material for thought which it | 
finds all about it. We are sustained and enriched 
on the intellectual side by a Life which is higher 
than our own. The fundamental forms of our thought 
are but the trellis}upon which we climb to a higher 
conception of God. 

But most of all upon’ the moral side of our 
lives does this sense of dependence reveal to us the 
need of a higher life than ours. It is here at times 


that we feel our own insufficiency more completely | 


| best repaid of all.” 


| spiritual and practical bearing of it. 
|intended mainly and chiefly to minister to our higher 





than any words or images can express it. This moral 


capability with which we are endowed is the offspring | 
We have not | 


of a Higher Life than our own. 
originated our own nature, nor can we find fulfill- 
ment for that nature in our own independent 
resources nor wholly in the human life about us. 
We must lean here upon the lifeof God. The moral 


problems which to us seem insolvable only reveal | 


our dependence upon a higher ideal of righteousness 
than that which is fulfilled in human society. The 
imperfections of our personal lives, our consciousness | 


| they. 





of sin, all point us to a Perfect Life. Without this | 
ideal, humanity would be unutterably bereft, and its | 
progress along the path of moral development effectu- 
ally barred. 

Thus, upon the physical, the intellectual, and the | 
moral plane of our lives, our dependence upon God 
is continually and unmistakably revealed. For the 
refreshment of our bodies, for the awakening of our 
minds, for the purification of our souls, we must turn | 
to God, our Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier. He | 
it is who has opened to us the doorway of life and | 
set before us the eternal goal. 


une, for strength ; in our impurity, for cleansing. God 
is then no longer an abstraction to us. His relation to 
our life is more real and immediate than any thing of 


which we can think. In thedark and hard places of our | 


earthly lot there are a sweetness and refreshment in 
the simple thought that God exists. Our hope and 


faith are built upon no figment of the imagination, | 


but upon the Eternal Reality of the universe. We 


live, because God lives; and, because God lives, we | 


shall never die.— Christian Register. 


“For those who have time and capacity for it, the | 


critical study of Holy Scripture should not be lost 
_ of; but there is a wise saying of an old father, | 
which we quote because it may be a guide to those | 
who can pursue such studies, and at the same-time a | 
comfort to those who cannot. He says: “If I spend 
a day in ascertaining the critical meaning of a text | 


\ 


‘ 


In our prosperity, | 
we may turn to him with gratitude; in our misfort- | 


I am well repaid ; if I spend two in discovering its 


| spiritual meaning, I am still better repaid ; and if I 


spend three in getting at its practical teaching, I am 
Whatever, then, may be the 
current of our Bible reading, let us never omit the 


The Bible is 


life. it has, indeed, its other uses. Even as a liter- 
ary book it enriches and enlarges the mind. Its his- 
tory, its poetry, its political economy, are such that 
no library is well furnished without it, and no man 


| is well educated who is not familiar with its contents. 


Chalmers used to say that the secret of Scotch thrift 
was the thorough acquaintance of his countrymen 
with the Book of Proverbs.” 

ec A 


For The Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE SPREAD OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 


I think it needful that we take some means to pro- 
mote the further spread and knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends, not so much because 
they are our principles, but that they are right in 
themselves, and if more generally known and prac- 
tised would advance the happiness and well being of 
the race. And I would that our younger members, as 
well as all others, should realize that our principles, 
taken as a whole, are superior to those of any other 
religious body of people. And in this it is not my 
wish to undervalue those of any or all other sects, 
but that notwithstanding the many excellencies of 
these, each in their own way, still ours embody in 
themselves all these and carry them further than 
If any ask why I so esteem them, I answer, 
in the words of Scripture, “ by their fruits.” When 
we remember, at the rise of our Society, how clearly 
they were shown the evils that prevailed at that 
time, and the mercenary character of the religious 
portion of the community, and how war, slavery and 
oppression abounded, and these were not only not 
rebuked by those who claimed to be the ministers of 
the Prince of Peace, but were actually upheld and 
vindicated by them. Now the principles of Friends 
not only showed these things in all their deformity, 
but also enabled those who embraced them to boldly 
declare against them, and also to suffer when brought 
to the strait to either be silent or endure the conse- 
quences. As they kept near this same principle they 


| went on bearing the word of life to the people, and 


submitting to the abuse that a benighted and super- 
stitious public sentiment awarded them, kept thus 
ignorant by a selfish and mercenary priesthood. Now, 
I claim a principle that can and has done this is 
better and superior to that which controlled those 
ministers and those who acted with them in that 
day, and in our own time allows such extreme incon- 
sistencies to abound as compared with the teachings 


| of Jesus as found in the New Testament. 


I advocate the idea that these principles have 
within themselves intrinsically those excellencies and 
qualities, and that when they become the controlling 
power of our life’s actions their innate virtues be- 
come revealed in our fruits among men. 

Now I want to be distinctly understood here that 
I claim and desire to represent that the saving and 
redeeming power exists in those principles I refer to. 


{ 
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To illustrate: The rays of the sun come freighted 
from that body with the light, warmth and other 
properties that go to promote the varied order of 
growths on this earth, and wherever the conditions 
are congenial their natural results are produced, 
which could not be the case if those sun rays did not 
actually possess these qualitities. Thus, those prin-. 
ciples that I claim as pertaining to the Society of 
Friends more eminently than to any other religious 
body in Christendom come forth from the Divine | 
Center charged with those redeeming and uplifting 
powers; and, in proportion as they are admitted and 
permitted to incorporate themselves into our spirit 
life, they enlighten, qualify and enable those who 
submit themselves to their ministrations to be found 
bearing fruit as I have referred to, which they cer- 
tainly could not do if they did not bring with them 
from the Divine Presence those superior elements. 

Hence, when we are recommending to others these 
great truths, I desire we may realize that we are not 
offering them stones fur bread nor serpents for fish, 
and when we are bearing our testimonies to the peo- 
ple at large we may feel the importance of our posi- 
tion, and give forth these truths with no uncertain 
sound, 

Now, as we as a Society have these sacred trusts 
committed to our care and keeping, we should insti- 
tute some means adequate to the end, by which they 
would be brought more impressively not only to our 
own members, but to the thousands of others who | 
are in our time coming to feel by the presence of the 
Divine within themselves their beauty and excel- 
lency. And how is it to be done? There was much 
truth in the remark of a thoughtful man, that we | 
could not burn one stick alone, two scarcely, but 
might with three; so we need to be brought in con- 
tact mind with mind, and as we are widely separated 
in body, can we bring about this desirable condition 
of things better than through the press, in this read- 
ing age. I submit, can we? and I await the sugges- 
tions of others. I would also feelingly suggest that 
in writing for publication we write our names at the 
close of our communications; we would thereby, as 
I think, form a larger acquaintance and be more 
help and strength to each other. W.G. Barker. 


Macedon Centre, N. Y., Seventh mo, 14th, 1885. 





For The Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE SWORD. 


If, among the sayings of the blessed Jesus, there 
Was one that appeared to support war, it certainly 
would be that recorded by Matthew: “Think not) 
that I am come to send veace on earth: I came not 
to send peace,.but a sword.” But, examining this 
in the spirit by which it was uttered, it will be seen, 
rather, to favor peace. For, this sword is fully de- 
scribed by Paul as the word of God, which, he says, 
“is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” When this sword penetrates the heart, if 
there is nothing there at variance with God, but all 
in harmony, then peace and quietness will reign. | 
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But if the heart is at enmity with God, it will rebel, 

blasphemies will be uttered, and war will follow. In 

both cases God has been the same, and remains the 

same. The first heart being pure and clean, or will- 

ing to become so, to it God appears as love; the 

a being otherwise, He appears as a consuming 
re. 

The apostle James has queried, “From whence 
come wars and fightings among you? come they not 
hence, even of your lusts that war in your members?” 

Christ sends the sword, not to make war, but to 
cleanse and purify the heart. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF OLD MEETINGS. 


SHREWSBURY, N. J. 


About five miles from the great summer resort of 
fashion at Long Branch is the quiet village of 
Shrewsbury, in which stands an old Friends’ meeting- 
house, large, and in good repair, where at one time 
there was evidently a considerable settlement of 
Friends. 

This meeting once belonged to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and here the Half-Year’s Meeting was for- 
merly held. 

The meeting was first established about the year 
1676, and the present house was built in 1816. 

The old burying-ground adjoining the meeting- 
house has probably been used for that purpose since 
the first establishment of the meeting, a considerable 





| part having no stones to mark the place of the graves. 


The oldest gravestone is that of John Allen, who 
died 19th of Fourth month, 1747, in his 27th year. 
There are in this graveyard a number of locust head- 
boards to the graves, the oldest found is marked A. 
W., 1786, and is still in a good state of preservation. 

Across the street from the meeting-house are the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal churches; the latter, a 
very old building, was standing at the time of the 
Revolution, and has an iron crown above the weather 
vane on the steeple. This was said to have excited 
the wrath of the Continental soldiers and they tried 
in vain to shoot it off the spire, but succecded only 
in perforating the gilt ball below with bullets. In 
this church yard the oldest grave we find is that of 
Benjamin Long, who died Nov. 14th, 1719. 

We were unable to find the early records of the 
meeting, but an old book of records of births, deaths 
and marriages records the birth of John Tilton, son 
of John and Deborah Tilton, First mo. 11th, 1669 ; 
the death of Abigai! Lippincott, daughter of Re- 
membrance Lippincott, Seventh mo. 9th, 1674, and 
the marriage of Hannah Shafto to Restore Lippin- 
cott, Ninth mo. 6th, 1674. 

There are earlier records than these but they are 
so obliterated that they cannot be deciphered. 

There was a good attendance at the meeting on 
First-day morning the 12th inst.,a number of the 
New York Yearly Meeting’s Committee to visit sub- 
ordinate meetings being present by appointment. 

In the afternoon a Conference had been appointed 
by Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting to consider the 
subject of Intemperance, and what could be done 
towards its suppression. The Conference was well 
attended and profitable, we think, to all, and the 
need of properly educating the people to a right 
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knowledge with regard to the poisonous effects of 
alcoholic intoxicants clearly set before us. 

It is cause for congratulation that so near these 

t resorts of fashion and folly, the popular water- 
ing place on the ocean on the one hand, and the | 
Monmouth Park race track on the other, there still 
exists so substantial a people as this little settlement 
of Friends at Shrewsbury, and it is the earnest desire 
that the light may not be dimmed or placed under 
the bed of selfish ease or the bushel of covetous accu- 
mulation, but on the candlestick it may yet burn 
brightly to the honor of Him who has called us to be 
a people. 

A day spent at Elberon, the fairy land by the sea 
shore, whose beautiful cottages, without tree or shrub, 
bring to mind the wonderful childhood stories of 
' Alladin’s Lamp; and a day at Ocean Grove and 
Asbury Park, with the enjoyment of the ever vary- 
ing, ever-fascinating ocean, closes a delightful and 
long to be remembered visit to Friends of Shrews- 
bury Meeting. R. S.. HAVILAND. 

Chappaqua, Seventh mo. 18th, 1885. 


—— 





PIPE CREEK, MD. 


Pipe Creek Meeting-house stands on a knoll, from 
which water, as it descends from the clouds, flows 
down every side into the valleys below, and is sur- 
rounded by forest trees that stood there when it was 
built more than a century ago. It is a brick struc- 
ture, and is the second house built by Friends at 
Pipe Creek; the first was located about two miles 
northeast of the present one, and stood near the road 
leading from Union Bridge to Uniontown, Carrol] | 
co., Md. A burial ground, where some of our early 
Friends were buried, still marks the location, which 
is now used and occupied by a congregation of colored 
Methodists. The present meeting-house is about one- | 
half mile from Union Bridge, a station on the West- | 
ern Maryland Railroad. 

About the year 1734 or 1735, William Farquhar 
(son of Allen), and his wife, Ann, with their chil- | 
dren, moved from Pennsylvania on pack-horses, and | 
settled near where Pipe Creek Meeting-house now | 
stands. William Farquhar was a minister among | 
Friends, and very soon after his settlement in Mary- | 
land established a meeting at Pipe Creek. We have | 
no record of a Monthly Meeting here earlier than 
17738, and about that period “ Fairfax and Warring- | 
ton Quarterly Meeting” was established ; it was held | 
alternately at Fairfax, in Virginia, Pipe Creek, in | 
Maryland, and Warrington, in York co., Pa., in a| 
house now standing, on land given by William Penn. | 
There is now no regular meeting held at Warrington, | 
except a Circular or Annual Meeting on the 4th | 
First-day in Ninth month of each year. 

There is quite a number of Friends and the de- 
seendants of Friends there, but the Monthly Meeting 
was laid down some years since. 

Some time about the last of the past century, or | 
the beginning of the present (the exact date can be | 
found in the record of that meeting, at Lombard 
street, in fire-proof safe), Fairfax and Warrington | 
Quarterly Meeting was divided into Fairfax Quar- | 
terly Meeting and Warrington Quarterly Meeting. 
Warrington Quarterly Meeting is now composed of | 








| abides. 
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Pipe Creek and Monallen Monthly Meetings, and 
held alternately at Pipe Creek, in Maryland, and 
Monallen, in Pennsylvania. Pipe Creek Preparative 
Meeting and Bush Creek Preparative Meeting con- 
stitute Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, which is held 
at Pipe Creek (Union Bridge), Carroll co., and Bush 
Creek (New Market), Frederick co., Md.; they are 
both small meetings, but a goodly portion of our 
members attend meeting; we claim that there never 
has been a dropped meeting at Pipe Creek, but our 
meetings are sometimes very small. There was at 
one time a Friends’ meeting held in Frederick co., 
Md., near Buckey’s town, called “ Monocacy Meet- 
ing,” but I think the records have been lost; there 
are some persons living who claim to be able to 
point out the site on which the meeting-house stood. 
Some of our members feel a concern for the wel- 
fare of our Society, and a willingness to labor for the 
truth and the advancement of our principles, and our 
Monthly Meeting has appointed a committee to labor 
in conjunction with the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
to visit subordinate meetings, etc. We have met in 
Conference, and feel encouraged to believe that some 
good may arise from our efforts for mutual benefit. 
S. SHEPHERD. 
Union Bridge, Md. 


For The Intelligencer and Journal, 
THE WARM SPRINGS OF VIRGINIA. 


“There lacks no blessing here, the waters all 
Have virtues like the garments of the Lord, 
And heal much sickness: then, the crops and cows 
Flourish past speaking, and the garden flowers, 
Pink, blue and purple, ’tis a joy to see 
How they yield honey for the singing bees; 
I would the whole world were as good a home.” 





I would wish to do ample justice to the virtues of 
this generous fountain of healing to the blessing of 
which so many can bear witness, but fear to weary 
our readers by my enthusiasm. Come and see for 
yourselves, you who need help for physical infirmi- 
ties, and then bear witness to the truth. I have 
never heard of any being injured by the indulgence, 
but many, like pilgrims at a miracle working shrine, 
might leave their sedan chairs, their crutches and 
canes as‘a votive offering to the spirit which here 
But we no longer expect special healing 
from local divinities, but proceed to pry into causes, 
in that more or less scientific method, that modern 
wisdom commonly approves. The chemist measures 
and weiglis the soluble salts held in these pure look- 
ing waters, and tests the nature of the globules of 
sparkling gas which rise up so profusely as the 
bathers displace the shaly stones which loosely pave 
the bottom of the pool. And so we come to the 
knowledge of the truth of the matter, and there is 
no more mystery in the wonder working of the benefi- 


‘cent Warm Springs than in any other remedial 


agency, such as physicians dispense and apothe- 
caries deal in. 

We love to read in sacred story of the charmed 
pool of five porcher,—the Bethsaida or Bethesda, by 
the sheep gate of old Jerusalem, of which the peri- 
odic outpouring of the wate:s was attributed to the 
holy or helpful agency of an angelic messenger. 
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Hither came the poor stricken ones with all their in 
describable maladies to be bathed in the fountain of 
healing. The blessed Master came to look upon the 
scene, and to the impotent one who had none to 
place him in the holy waters, he stretched the heal- 
ing hand, and by a word of assurance and sympathy 
he raises the helpless sufferer and sends him on the 
way, rejoicing in unexpected power. But he bears 
with him, too, the admonition, “Sin no more, lest a 
worse thing befall thee.” Even so these waters of 
blessing cannot avail long to those who will not 
abstain from the physical sins to which their bodily 
infirmities are due. The true physician might now 
learn his lesson from the Elder brother who in the 
days of old gave the word of warning to the poor 
impotent sufferer whom he released from the thraldom 
of disease. 

The form of our Bethesda is that of the baths of 
old Rome, where the luxurious rulers of the world 
spent the warm noontide hours of summer, not as a 
means of healing so much as a delightful indulgence. 
To get water for these baths and for other purposes, 
rivers‘ had to be conducted, on high arches, across 
the Campagna from the neighboring Alban moun- 
tains and poured down in generous profusion in the 
Eternal city. We speculate in wonder as to the 
ways and means of warming the water in requisite 
quantities, for Rome had no such living volcanic 
springs as these, from which gushed the steaming 
currents we have here. 

Volcanoes have their various stages of develop- 
ment, activity, progress and gradual cessation. I 
suppose this valley of the warm springs is the crater 
of some enormous Apallachian volcano of a long 
past time. Out of the central vent poured the lavas 
which hardened into vast sheets and dykes, and the 
earth shook and crashed under the mighty impulse 
of its earthquake forces. The strata laid by old 
geologic seas were ground to pebbles, the valleys rose 
up into mountains and the mountains were abased, 
geysers ascending from their boiling depths, cast forth 
the tormented solution of rocks. And so, as time 
rolled on, calm came at length, aud denuding agen- 
cies smoothed the tossed elements into form, while 
from sulphurous and fiery depths issued the corrosive 
and powerful gases in great quantities. At length 
the sulphurous and hydrochloric acid gases decline, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid are 
evolved in much smaller proportions. The thermal 
waters continue to be poured forth here while all the 
irritating gases have disappeared, and only the car- 
bonic acid sparkles in great globules from the depths 
while merely a trace of sulphur appears. Now the 
scientific inquirer goes to every point on the earth’s 
surface, which is seen to be a centre of volcanic 


activity, and takes accurate note of the steps of the | 


sure progress of natural causes, acting on well-ascer- 
tained principles or laws, till to-day we could scarcely 
be better informed if we had the whole process right 
around us, and could watch it in progress as time 
passed on. It is comforting to the inquiring, fiuite 
mind to find questions put to nature, always evolving, 


by their faithful answers, unvarying laws, which we | 
perceive to be the very voice of God speaking to | 


man’s progressive intelligence, and raising steadily 
the human mind toward the Infinite. The student 








of nature grows to be an adoring worshiper as he 
ascends the flowery slopes of knowledge, pries into 
the secrets of the hills, testing, comparing, musing, 
as he brings the unknown to the measuring rod of 
the known, solves mysteries, dispels needless fears, 
sets free the mind, and attains to somewhat of abso- 
lute truth. And yet the Church fears these sincere 
and truthful ones who seek knowledge in the only 
way by which it may be attained. 

The extreme slowness of the changes to be looked 
for in thermal springs is illustrated by the constant 
character of the hot spring of Bath, in England, 
which has a temperature of 120° Fahr. No less 
than 180,000 gallons of water issue daily from this 
source, and we may well understand how great is the 
amount of heat of which the earth’s crust is relieved 
by its agency. This spring has certainly maintained 
its present condition since the time of the Romans, 
without any sensible diminution of heat, or without 
bringing up less in solution of the material of the 
earth’s solid substance. 

We may come here, then, in all the remaining 
years of our lives, without fear of the alkaline salts 
we have found so beneficial, diminishing in their 
richness, and without any apprehension that the 
generous spring will turn a cold shoulder to its 
votaries. 

This is a place of much innocent gaiety and genial 
sociality. The young folks love the sport of the 
cricket-ground, and the less sportive have pleasure 
in sitting beneath the lofty colonnade at morning, 
mid-day and at eventide after the meal time, for 
genial conversation concerning theday’s experiences, 
and for courteous comparison of views as to the many 
occurences of a more important character, which 
have a bearing upon the weal or woe of our broad 
nation. 

In view of the genial faithfulness of the servitors 
who look out for our creature comforts, representa- 
tives of far distant sections of the country unite in 
praise of the present amiable attitude of the colored 
race in the south. As we leave further and further 
behind us the dark days of slavery, the colored man has 
a chance to demonstrate his capability for free citizen- 
ship, or else his utter incapability. A large number 
are employed around the hotel, both in attending on 
guests and in carrying on the needful labor on the 
princely domain which is the possession of the pro- 
prietor of the Warm Springs. 1 know not how 
many there are of them, but we soon find ourselves 
regarding them without suspicion, and leaving our 
doors all unbarred, feeling assured that no one wishes 
to do us any wrong. The admission is general that 
the negro is not degenerating in freedom, but that 
he earnestly desires and endeavors to procure for his 
children a degree of culture which will enable them 
to be really worthy to exercise the franchise. “ They 
are certainly the best working class we have, ‘says 
one thoughtful Virginian, and as to some of the 
people who were once my slaves, I have no friends 
whom I value more.” And so we feel that we have 
evidence that a good spirit exists among those who 
once looked upon each other as master and slave; 
though it would not be safe to attempt to formulate 
opinions on such slight knowledge as mine. There 
was a class of enthusiastic young men who after the 
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close of the Civil war took a gloomy view of the 
future, and deeming their career as American citi- 
zens barren‘of all hope of honor, went into volun- 
tary banishment in other lands. 
the military service of foreign despots, and drew the 
sword in contests in which they could surely have no 
life. And so, many a young American who ought 
to have been the comfort and help of a stricken 
family, has perished in needless sacrifice in alien 
lands, and in unholy warfare of oppression and 
wrong. Thus the long mourning is yet prolonged, 


desolate places are left desolate, old families are | 


eradicated from the country of their forefathers, 


while the enterprising and hopeful come in from other | 


regions, and possess “the sacred soil” of the Old 
* Dominion. 


One cannot too strongly sympathize with the | 


brave and faithful spirit which has animated many 
of the women of the south land in the new life that 
remained to them after the overthrow of their indus- 
trial system. No lowliest duty has been ignored, no 
household service neglected, and the inevitable has 
been accepted with dignity and cheerfulness. The 
days of comparative poverty have brought out 


shining virtues, which in unbroken prosperity might | 


never have been developed. No one can tell of the 
bridges of expedients these have builded, nor the 


selfdenial they have patiently endured, that their / 
dear ones might have home, shelter and the means of | 


subsistence. And now comes forth a new generation 
who belong to the present and not to the past ; bright 
eyed boys and graceful girls who are worthy to have 


a goodly inheritance in the land of their fathers. | 
And with the coming of the dear children comes a | 


new hope and joy to the land tried and chosen in the 
furnace of affliction. 


“Howe’er the uneasy world is vexed and wroth, 
Young children, lifted high on parent souls, 
Look round them with a smile upon the mouth, 

And take for music every bell that tolls; 

(Who said we should be better if like these ?) 
But we sit murmuring for the future, though 

Posterity is smiling on our knees, 
Convicting us of folly. Let us go, 

We will trust God. The blank interstices 
Men take for ruins, He will build into 

With pillared marbles rare, or knit across 
With generous arches, till the fanes complete, 

The world has no perdition, if some loss.’’ 


Warm Springs, Va., Seventh mo. 15, 1885. 





One swallow does not make a summer, but a 
report that comes from Yorkville, South Carolina, is 
nevertheless encouraging. The will of Samson Hall, 
colored, has just been admitted to probate in that 
place. Until the emancipation proclamation, or 
ampers agd until the close of the war, he was a slave. 

tarting in life with nothing but labor for his capital 
twenty years ago, he has raised a family of eight 
children to habtts of industry, and at his death was 


Some entered into | 


the existence in the South of the equality of oppor” 
tunity, which is the only kind of equality that exists 
any where.— Ledger. 
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Srmpuiciry 1N A Rericious Farru.—The age in 
which we live is characterized by a broad liberality 
regarding religious belief, but there is still great need 
to cultivate and adhere to a true simplicity of belief. 
The intellect and the imagination so wisely bestowed 
| upon us, have attained such a crowning place in the 
affairs of life, that we are sometimes in danger of 
losing sight of the necessity of keeping each in its 
proper place, and subject to that greater gift of the 
_spirit, the indwelling of the Divine Father. 

This recognition of kinship with Him is the one 
great incentive to that purity of life which brings us 
into closer and closer communion with him, and we 
need constantly to renew our faith in the fact that 
we are “heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.” 

In the multiplicity of arguments used to establish 
| certain points of doctrine, we are liable to forget the 
simple query and declaration given in Genesis: “ If 
|thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if 
| thou doest not well sin lieth at the door,” a text well 
/suited to the comprehension of every one. Or, if 
we desire not to consult so ancient a record, we can 
|find the same truth conveyed in these few plain 
| words, in that most incomparable sermon of Jesus, 
|“ Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 

But notwithstanding the many earnest words spoken 
|and written in favor of a simple faith and trust in 
| the one all-wise Creator, and the need of living lives 
|of purity like unto that of the beloved Son, the 
| world has insisted and still insists, in surrounding a 
religious belief with much that is mysterious and 
hard to understand. 
| Untold mischief has been done, innocently per- 
| haps, by the zealous many, who feel it to be their 
mission to disseminate such spiritual food as leads 
| the partakers thereof to think that only in a pre- 





enabled to leave them a farm of 138 acres, a thou- | scribed “ faith ” that almost ignores “ works,” or cor- 
g 


sand dollars in cash and other personal property 


wary notice, and speaks of him as highly respected 
in the community where he was once a slave. This 


| rect lives, can they hope for eternal peace. 
valued at $500. The local paper gives him an obit- | y nope Pp 


From a recent tract distributor there came into 


/our hands a little book, the burden of its teaching 


instance of a good use made of freedom is by no being this: that no one could in any way earn heaven, 
means isolated, but if it stood by itself would prove | or the longed for rest beyond the grave, by the living 
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of a good life here, and that even repentance of past 
errors had little place in the great theory of salvation 
by substitution. Only the acceptance of this salva- 
tion as a free gift, just as a material gift of bread not 
earned could’ nourish the body, so heaven could be 
attained only by “a faith,” righteous living counting 
as nothing, and this mistaken gospel is preached 
freely to such as need to be kept in the path of recti- 
tude, by daily endeavor to overcome the tendency to 
wrong doing implanted by early and late association 
with vice and crime. And yet these darkened minds 
give evidence that within themselves there is an un- 
seen power calling them to struggle for a better life. 
Alas! that so few are the appeals made to this 
power, in place of the great stress laid upon the out- 
ward manifestations of God’s grace. We sincerely 
believe that the world would have seen less of sin 
and of sorrow, could there have been more encourage- 
ment.given to a simple faith in the love and kinship 
of the Father united with a wholesome fear of offend- 
ing Him by wrong doing, and a constant pointing to 
the example of the pure and good in all ages. 


But not rudely would we displace an old faith. | 


Not for one moment would we unsettle the mind of 
one trying to live aright, if there was not time or 


inclination to embrace a new one. For instance, 


such a faith as was recently shown by a poor lad | last spring and this summer, but not yet of my jour- 


| ney being ended, on my arrival at home. 


who lay dying in one of our hospitals, and when told 
that death must result, asked to see a priest of the 
church in which he had been reared, after which he 
calmly and hopefully awaited the end, far from all 
that was dear to him. Trust like this should be 
sacredly guarded, and we learn from such scenes 
that charity which is ever kind. 


conviction, is needed to do it, but be tender “ with the 
idolaters, they worship the best they know,” and we 
may not doubt their acceptance. 

But for those whose high privilege it is to know 
the truth in its simplicity, let no environment of 
superstition, or bewilderment of reason be allowed to 
creep in and obscure its simple and direct revealings. 


RR i 
For the funds of the Children’s Country Week 


Association, John Comly makes the following ac- 
know!ledgment : 


TUNE annisantneseiacncanscnsanted $ 5 00 
IRM asia snciena casi ncnencins edonseconcsanes 5 00 
Previously acknowledged............ 18 17 
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CHARITY towards the weakness of human nature 
is a virtue which we demand in others, but which we 
find very hard to practice ourselves. 


| Eyre left me there. 
Idols must be crushed, and courage, the courage of | 
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COCHRAN—MARSHALL.—On Fifth-day, Sev- 
enth month, 16th, 1885, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, in West Bradford, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, 
Prof. C. B. Cochran, of the West Chester State Nor- 


me Sohal, and Sarah B., daughter of Abram Mar- 
shall. 





BOWRON.—On Tenth mo. Ist, 1884, in New York 
city, Job C. Bowron, in the 59th year of his age; a 
member of New York Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

His death was sudden, but there is a consolation in 
the belief that when the summons came he was found 
ready to be admitted into ns rest, having always 
lived a just and upright life. is death leaves a sad 
void in tne household that never can be filled. 


HALLOWELL.—On Seventh month 9th, 1885, at 
New Lexington. Highland co., Ohio, of Bright’s dis- 
ease, Ellwood Hallowell, in his 62d year, son of the 
late Joseph and Esther C. Hallowell, of Chester co., 
Pa. ; a member of Clear Creek Particular and Miami 
Monthly Meetings, O. 


WHITCOMB.—On Seventh mo. 14th, 1885, at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, Oliver P. Smith, 
Horsham, Pa., M. Louisa Whitcomb, aged 42. 
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For The Intelligencer and Journal, 


NOTE FROM ANN PACKER. 


There has been some account given in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of my travels this 





After the meetings named heretofore we proceeded 
to Plainfield, N. J., on Seventh-day, the 20th of 
Sixth month, stayed there until Second-day morning, 
then passed through the city of Philadelphia and had 
meeting in Camden that evening. 

E. A. Davis met me at Camden, and I. and E. 
They were kind and faithful 
companions in our travel. On Third-day evening I 
went westward to Coatesville, stopped and was met 
by my friends and relatives, Priscilla and Marga- 


| retta Walton, and taken by them to the neighbor- 


hood of Fallowfield, to take a little rest before at- 
tempting to cross the mountains. I stayed there and 
attended their meeting on Fifth-day, after which I 
returned to the city, in order to procure a direct 


| passage home without detention on the way, which 


was accomplished. I was there joined by Annie G, 
Jones, wife of Samuel Jones, of West Philadelphia, 
and we left the city at 10 P.M., and arrived at South 
Charleston a few minutes after 5 the next evening. 
Then and now, in looking back and seeing the many 
preservations I have passed through, and the num- 
berless blessings bestowed upon me, my mind is 
humbled under a sense of the kindness and sympathy 
that I have felt from my friends wherever | go, that 
I must exclaim, “God is Lord, and to Him belongeth 
all praise and adoration, for His mercies are new 
every morning.” 

On my return I found the family in usual health, 
my dear aged sister fully as well as when I left, 
and my own strength equal to what it was when 
I left my home on the 16th of Fourth month, my 
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arrival home being on the 26th of Sixth month. It 
is but a slight matter to go now to what it was when 
this was a wilderness country, when Friends then 
could go and endure so much for the sake of fulfil- 
ling their religious duty, even so now the reward is 
sure. 

Respectfully, ANN PACKER. 


Green Plain, O. 


a 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


THE TEACHING BY “ LESSON LEAVES.” 


Now let me add my feeble commendation of the 
editorial in your good paper of Sixth month 27th, 
and also of notice of same by “R.,” in the number 
following. I desire not to be too conservative, and 
become a fossil of tradition, but with my spirit to 
draw in new life by every inspiration in daily life. 

The older we grow (and we are many of us grow- 
ing old) the more we should attain of personal know- 
ledge of spiritual things, leading us out from the 
teaching of schools and many times from accepted 
points of doctrine of so-called faith. In fact, a ques- 
tion sometimes arises, Are we wise in believing any 
tenet of faith merely because it is “accepted?” The 
“mind the light” rule will lead us to a higher and 
better insight, a purer atmosphere of truth than the 
study of and attempt to believe the dusty and decay- 
ing dogmas of the dark ages. Hence the use of any | 
of the “ Lesson Leaves” of the so-called Evangeli- 
cal churches must tend to blind the user thereof as 
they are blinded. 

In saying this I do not condemn their use by those | 
for whom they are written, because they are up to 
their measure, and they are an improvement on Pa- 
ganism (Patagonian I mean), but the dwarfing poi- 
son finds a lodgment in the spirit that is made mel- 
low and tender by the study of the beauty and truth 
of pure living. The awakened emotions of love 
warm the weed germs into life, and they become a 
part of us before we know it. I do not wish to ar- 
raign those who differ with (and repudiate) us, too 
rudely, por would I recommend a pushing to the 
front of the views of some of our own writers. They 
may be right, but they partake of temerity, and 
have produced darkness when I gaye them shelter. 

What to use in our First-day schools as text-books 
is a grave question. The “leaves” furnished by the 
General Conference do not seem to meet the wants 
of our teachers, and we have waited patiently, hop- 
ing an acceptable system would appear. The “ In- 
ternational” and “ Berean” leaves are used by many 
of our schools, not from choice, but for want of 
something better. One singular point continually 
makes faces at us. It is the fact that so few of our | 
“approved ” ministers take any part in our schools. 

They claim a superior degree of anointing to 
preach the Gospel. They (some of them) attend our 
conferences and commend our labors, are profuse in 
words of counsel and encouragement. Now, if their 
“feeling sense” approves of the effort made by the | 
schools, why do they not “suffer the little children 
to come to them?” This is a “mystery of Godli- | 
ness” that is often inquired after. 

If the children were suffered more the church | 








would suffer less. Oh! wo do pray that the vials of | 


| them. 


for by our fruits shall we be known. 


‘in all the relations of life. 


oil will stir some messenger of the Gospel with power 
to prepare a lesson leaf for our schools that will 
lead us into the truth! W. C. Starr. 


Richmond, Ind., Seventh mo. 14th, 1885. 





ESSAY READ AT TRENTON. 


[Read at the meeting of Burlington First-day School 
Union held at Trenton, N. J., in Third mo. last, in 
answer to the question, “Is it not the duty of 
Friends to promulgate the principles of the Society in 
our First-day Schools.” The press of other matter has 
crowded it out, until this time.—Epbs. ] 


While we may not think that it is needful to 
teach our children to adhere strictly to the style of 
dress and address which are thought to be so requi- 
site by many of our Society, is it not very important 
that we should teach them those noble principles 
which are contained in our discipline as regards 
Temperance, Peace, Honesty, Brotherly Love, Kind- 
ness, Charity, and all the other attributes which con- 
stitute a consistent Christian; therefore should they 


| not be made a prominent feature in the instructions 


given in our First-day school? What other princi- 


| ples can we teach tkat will be of greater benefit to 


the children than the principles that are promul- 
gated by the Society of Friends? Are they not the 
foundation for every consistent Christian, it matters 
not to what particular church creed he may sub- 
scribe? Independent of that, there must be a living 


| out of the commandments of God, and the teachings 


and examples of Jesus. Is it not our duty to en- 
deayor to mold the children who are entrusted to 


‘our care in such a manner as will cause them to 
| develop into a manhood and womanhood that will 


be a blessing to the different communities in which 


| they may reside, as well as being the means of their 
| realizing the satisfaction to be derived from a well- 


spent Christian life, which can be accomplished by 
their fully understanding, and then living out the 
principles of our Society. Should we not teach 
them that if they will heed the light, which lighteth 
every one that cometh into the world, and allow the 
spirit of Christ to control them, it will lead them 
aright in all things, and they will thereby be enabled 
to know what their Heavenly Father requires of 
Jesus did not teach that Christianity con- 
sisted in a beliefin any particular creed, for both by 
precept and example he showed that there was a 
work for us all to perform. If we would fulfill our 
mission while on earth, be true followers of him, we 
must show our love to God by extending it to our 
fellow-men and women, and whatsoever we would 
that they should do unto us, we should do unto them, 
It is not every 
one that saith Lord, Lord, that shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of the 
Father which isin heaven. Itis therefore important 
that we should thoroughly impress upon their minds 
that the teachings of Jesus are intended for practice 
The idea has been too 
prevalent that it is what we believe, not the lives 
that we live, that constitutes the true Christian, 
makes us acceptable in the sight of God, and will 
eventually secure us a passport to heaven. Those 
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teachings have had a tendency to impress upon the 
youth, as well as many who are more advanced in 
years, that the right kind of life was of minor im- 
portance compared with their subscribing to certain 
doctrines considered essential to salvation, and almost 
all that was required of them to be a Christian. 
Educated with those ideas, when they have been 
assailed by temptation how many are led astray, not 
only in the ordinary walks of life, but those who are 
holding high positions in our churches, and in the 
community at large. “As we sow, so shall we reap,” 
then is it not evident that there has not been the 
proper kind of instruction given in our homes, our 
schools, or in our churches, or we would not have 
such a harvest of dishonesty, untruthfulness, and 
intemperance, with all the evils attending those con- 
ditions as we are reaping, to the dishonor of this 
nation. If we, as a people and as a nation, are ever 
elevated to a higher standard of morality, and develop 
into consistent Christians with strength of purpose to 


love mercy, and walk humbly before Him, it will 
have to be done by educating the youth to the im- 
portance of not only believing in Christ, but in living 
out his noble precepts and example while on earth. 


EvizaBetu A. RoGERs. 


eR 


SUMMER READING. 


In one of our exchanges (the S. S. Times) we note 
a seasonable article with the above title, which is a 
forcible presentation, coupled with a commendable 
disapproval, of the too frequent custom of indulgence 
in trifling reading, during the recreative days of a 
summer vacation. 


what may be read, as well as what should not be 
read. 





As the counsel may not be amiss to some of our 
own “household of faith.” We give the following 
extracts: Ips. 


There is no season of the year in which there is 
more trash read than during the midsummer weeks 
or months, when nearly every one takes some kind 
of a vacation. People seem naturally and willingly 
to fall into a sort of literary demoralization then. 
Just as,in too many other respects, they deem it 
allowable, and even necessary, to lay aside the re- 
straints of social propriety, morality, and religion,— 
I had almost said of civilization and humanity,— 
during the weeks they spend in the mountains, the 
country, or by the seashore, so in the matter of their 
reading during this season, they give full and free 
run to their natural passions and propensities, and 
with strange abandon fling away all regard for true, 
Christian culture, taste, and refinement. I do not 
speak of all, of course, but of very many, surprisingly 
many, more than I would have thought possible, had 


me of the extent of this annual reversion to literary 
barbarism. . ‘ . : ‘ ; id 

It may, I think, be confidently affirmed, that no 
one, however strong in his convictions and thoroughly 
fixed his tastes,— no one can read even a single bad 


The article too is suggestive of 





book without some degree of spiritual harm, And’ 
of course, the more such stuff he reads, the greater 
the evil to his mind, heart, and whole character. As 
Bishop Alonzo Potter says, “ It is uearly an axiom, 
that people will not be better than the books they 
read.” 

If a whole summer of such dissipation must lead 
to the moral debasement and spiritual degradation 
even of the strongest, then what must be its effects on 
the young, on those whose tastes and characters are 
still weak and unformed? Of what avail is the most 
careful guardianship and the wisest guidance at home, 
if, during the weeks of vacation, all counsel and 
restraint be omitted, and the reading of our young 
boys and girls left to chance, or misdirected by care- 
less, evil example? Those few weeks of parental 
negligence will outweigh all the rest of the year’s 
watchfulness and care. 

If care and affectionate oversight and guidance are 


| needed at home, they are needed even more when 
do our Heavenly Father’s will, and practice justice, | 


away from home and its wholesome moral atmosphere 
and influences. Hundreds of young 
people return from a summer vacation with their 
literary tastes perverted, filled with unwholesome 
fancies, a morbid sentimentalism the result of their 
unguided summer reading. 


Tn reference to the great preference for that which 
is new in literature he writes : 


“It is an unwritten chapter in the history of the 
human mind how this literary prurience after new 
print unmans us for the enjoyment of the old songs 
chanted forth in the sunrise of human imagination.” 
The best that has been written is by no means the 
latest ; the best poetry, biography, essays, history, 
humor, romances,—they are among the oldest. But 
how few of our young people have read them! Why 
not devote the summer leisure, for a change, to read- 
ing some of “the best,” instead of “ the latest,” works 
of light literature, about which everybody has read 
and talks, but which ninety-nine out of a hundred 
haye never themselves really read ? Of old or new, 
there certainly is no lack of thoroughly enjoyable, 
yet morally pure and wholesome, summer reading. 

“Where we go,” said a lady, “one has to read 
trash or nothing.” And it is only too true that, 
while of trash there is always an abundance to be 
had at our summer resorts, at not a few of them 
really good reading is not as plentifully offered. 
That, however, is but a poor excuse, and no justifica- 
tion for indulgence in the worthless, poisonous stuff 
offered. Every one prepares for his own and his 
family’s bodily comfort and convenience before he 
goes to the country or seashore. He makes provision 
for the contingency of not being able there to get the 
clothing and equipments they like, by laying in a 
store according to taste, and taking them’ along. 
Why not do the same for the comfort and health of 
the mind? Why notall through the year gradually 


| lay up a store of books for summer reading? They 
not experience and observation painfully convinced | 


can then be chosen at leisure, intelligently, judiciously, 
wisely, instead of, as too often, simply being left to 
chance. A great part of the evil that comes with so 
much of the ordinary summer reading would be 
effectually avoided if only a tithe of the care, fore- 
sight, and expense devoted to preparing for our bodily 
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comfort and health during vacation were also applied | 
to preparing for the health and comfort of the spirit. 
Surely, if the one is worthy of it, the other is not less 
worthy. 








POETRY. 

“STILL WILL WE TRUST.” 
e 

Still will we trust, though earth seem dark and dreary, 
And the heart faint beneath His chastening rod ; 


Though rough and steep our pathway, worn and weary 
Still will we trust in God! 


Our eyes see dimly till by faith anointed, 
And our blind choosing brings us grief and pain; 
Through Him alone who hath our way appointed 
We find our peace again. 





Choose for us, God! nor let our weak preferring, 
Cheat our poor souls of good Thou hast designed ; 
Choose for us, God ! Thy wisdom is unerring, 
And we are fools, and blind. 


So from our sky the night shall furl her shadows, 
And day pour gladness through his golden gates ; 

Our rough path lead to flower-enamelled meadows, 
Where joy our coming waits. 


Let us press on in patient self-denial, 
Accept the hardships, shrink not from the loss ; 


Our crown beyond the cross. 
—Selected. 


THE POWER OF ANOTHER’S FAITH. 


BY E. C. L. BROWNE. 











She looked upon me as a little child, 
And praise and confidence were in her eyes, 
Some simple word she said of future worth : 
My heart received it with a glad surprise. 


It was not any studied word she spoke ; 
It was not with an air of prophecy, 
Save as the faith of all great love forebodes ; 
But nought may measure now its power on me. 


And, ever since, that glance and kindly tone 
Have been my inspiration aad reward ; 

Through weakness, failure, and all wayward sin, 
The hope to some time merit that regard 


Reproves my wrong, nerves my forgetful hand, 
Persuades me ever this low life above, 
Waiting before me as a calling high 
Projected there by her far seeing love. 


When shall J reach that height of noble worth, 
Risen higher now with her translated soul ? 

For still I only fail ; and those expectant eyes 
Still see me yielding to life’s low control. 


I never may. Yet would that every child 
Might see such radiance gleam upon his youth, 
Might feel the thrill vibrating through his life, 
When one so rests her faith upon his truth! 





Though far, so far, that true life still appears, 
I would each child might know the saving power 
Of one whose faith strikes through the tempting years, | 
And bodes fair fruitage in his opening hour? 
—Christian Register. | 


. | 
He who waits to do a great deal of good at once | 
will never do anything.—Samuel Johnson. 








SANITARY SCIENCE: SOILS AND HEALTH. 


The soil, especially the first few inches or feet 
helow the surface, is the ante-chamber of life,—the 
laboratory in which operate incessantly the pro- 
cesses by which inert matter is prepared for the 
nourishment of life. It is this, because it is also the 
tomb of all terrestrial living matter. Here is the 
realization of the Phoenix-myth; the slow combus- 
tion of organic matter leaving a residuum, from which 
springs the new life of succeeding generations. 

These processes of the transformation of matter 
are the work of the low forms of microscopic life 
which are known as bacteria, and are gifted with the 
capacity of enormous and immensely rapid multipli- 
cation. This world of microscopical life is vast as 
regards the distribution and number of its living 
entities. These minute organisms are known to be 
intimately connected with many of the fundamental 
processes of the organic world, and our knowledge of 
their range of activity is constantly increasing. 

They may be considered practically to stand in 





|close genetic relations to many diseases; but the 


question of absolute differentiation of forms with 
specific functions, or of the possibility of Protean 
functional characteristics among them, varying with 
their surroundings, is one of the present great pro- 
blems of biology. 

The great majority of pathologists now consider 


| the infectious, and most of the contagious, diseases to 


be dependent on these low forms of life; and the 


tendency is, to consider that certain diseases or 
|groups of diseases are produced only by specific 
| forms of bacteria, 


These organisms are wide-spread, especially the 


| various forms that are associated with putrefaction 


and mould. Only on high mountains, and far from 
land on the ocean, is the air practically free from 


|them. Elsewhere the air, water, and soil teem with 
them. Their abundance is necessarily proportionate 


to the amount of decomposing organic matter in the 
neighborhood, since they are themselves the scaven- 
gers, on which the processes of decomposition depend. 

Few people realize what an important part the 
soil plays in our lives. The water we drink (unless 
from cisterns) has leached through it. The air we 
breathe is frequently loaded with its dust. It is in 
our food. 

The soil is highly porous ; and the interstices be- 
tween the grains are filled with water or with air,— 


| “ ground-water” or “ ground-air.” The ground-air 
| fluctuates with the varying barometric pressure, and 


with the rise and fall of the ground-water in rainy 


|and dry seasons. The ground-water flows according 
to the common laws of hydrostatics, but with a move- 


ment retarded by friction. 
A town on a river-flat is built over a continuous 
sheet of slowly moving subterranean water, and most 


| houses are built where water is accessible within a 


few feet from the surface. In view of the fact that 
our wells and the cellars of our houses are in more 
or less close proximity to these centres of pollution, 
it was thought desirable to ascertain to what extent 
the different soils act as filters in arresting the spores 
of bacteria. This investigation, which was carried 
out for the National Board of Health by the writer, 
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assisted by Dr. Smyth, brought out very clearly 
three facts : 

I. All soils finer than very coarse sand have 
practically a continuous capacity for arresting the 
spores of bacteria from infected air filtering through 
them. 

II. No soil, no matter how fine, can arrest and 
hold back the spores of bacteria contained in water. 
The experiment on which this statement rests con- 
sisted in filtering unsterjlized water through one 
hundred feet of pipe filled with fine sand which had 
been sterilized by heating to a red heat. This pipe 
was connected by an air-tight joint with a flask of 
sterilized beef-infusion, and the whole ay paratus left 
for several weeks before use. The first drop of water 
that passed through these hundred feet of sand 
infected the beef-infusion, causing it to putrefy. 

Ill. Neither bacteria nor their spores can detach 
themselves from a liquid or from a wet soil, and pass 
into the air, except through the conversion of the 
water into spray, or through the formation of dust by 
evaporation. 

The chief practical inferences from these results 
are, that distances, even of hundreds of feet, between 
wells and cesspools, are no protection against infec- 
tion, and that a dry or an alternately wet and dry 
cellar may be more dangerous than a permanently 
wet one. 

These results emphasize the importance of an in- 
telligent survey of the condition of the soil in select- 
ing a home, and of a legislation prohibiting the pollu- 
tion of the soil. 

In many towns and cities, the privy-vaults and 
leaching cesspools of every house drain really into the 
sheet of ground-water; the soil arrests the coarse 
material, the grease and slime; but the swarming 
bacteria diffuse with ease, as much as the soluble 
chlorides and nitrates, and follow the flow wholly 
unobstructed. Into this same soil are sunk or driven 
the wells; ani the water that is drawn for use is 
polluted in proportion to the number and proximity 
of the vaults and cesspools, on the one hand, and the 
thinness and sluggishness of the water-sheet, on the 
other. In the worst wells in daily use, the water 
is distinctly colored with sewage; but the most 


deadly water may carry only the germs of typhoid- | 


fever or of dysentery, and.be otherwise sparklingly 
clear, and so pure as to pass unchallenged through 
the most searching chemical analysis. 

If the soil is polluted and very coarse gravel, this 
indraught, loaded with the spores of bacteria, will 
flow through the cellar to the warmer rooms. Ifthe 
soil is polluted and fine, and the ground water-surface 
rises at any season to the level of the floor, or higher, 
it will evaporate as it oozes into the cellar, and leave 
an infected dust to be taken up into the circulation 
of the house-air. Similar results will follow from the 
leaching of the cesspool toward the cellar-wall, or 
from the filtration through the soil of sewage from a 
broken or leaky drain ; which is very apt to exist in 
or just outside of the foundation-wall. The pollu- 
tions of soil and water already mentioned are of such 
a general character, that, with ordinary forethought, 


they can be guarded against ; but there are others of | 


a local character which are not revealed to a general 
survey. In the growth of many of our cities, the 
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natural topography is disregarded. Lowlands and 
marshes which are traversed by sewage-fed brooks 
are covered with a network of high-graded streets, 
which convert the blocks into sewage-basins, which 
come, in time, to underlie blocks of dwellings of all 
classes. 

In other cases, low or marshy ground is made the 
dumping-ground of the city, and receives the sweep- 
ings of the street, the contents of the ash and garbage 
barrels,—everything, in fact, that cannot pass through 
the sewers or be sold. The entire material is loaded 
with organic matter which is kept in a state of very 
slow decomposition by moisture. 

Some of the costliest dwellings of our cities rise 
upon such soil. We may take every precaution to 
avoid in our homes the dangers that arise from a 
polluted soil, and may yet fall victims to the filthy 
condition of remote places, over which we have no 
control. 

Among many others there are two exceptionally 
frequent sources of danger of this kind. One of these 
is the farmer’s well, which is rarely safe, and, when 
not used to adulterate milk, is used to rinse milk 
pans and cans, and leaves upon their surfaces a 
source of contamination. The other frequent instance 
is the use, by druggists, of water from wells or from 
cisterns, which are often anything but sewage-proof. 
Throughout the country, and often in the cities, the 
use of only distilled water in compounding medicines 
is far from universal ; and I have had analyses made 
of lime-water bought at a druggist’s, which was 
highly contaminated with organic matter. The 
druggist’s well, moreover, is the source of most of the 
soda-water throughout the country, as well as in many 
cities where the water-rates are high. A person hav- 
ing a harmless disturbance of the bowels, arising 
from a cold, is just in the condition to succumb te 
the dysentery or typhoid-fever lurking in the medicine 
or Vichy-water from the too-much-trusted druggist. 
—Raphael Pumpelly, in Science. 


or 


SHOULD A COLLEGE EDUCATE? 


In meeting the public on this matter of the course 
of study, the college finds itself confronted with two 
or three false notions, so inveterate that they may 
well be classed as popular delusions. Each of these, 
like most popular delusions, has crystallized round 
a convenient phrase. 

One such notion is that the choice of studies for 
any given youth should be governed by his own 
natural predispositions. In other words, he should 
“ follow his bent.” This has a plausible sound, yet 
to apply it to the college course would be to ignore 
the very purpose of the college. When it comes to 
selecting a life occupation, a specialty for study or 
practice, such as the various schools of the university 
undertake to furnish, a youth should, no doubt, 
choose according to his taste and talent.. But to 
choose on that ground alone in his preparatory culture 
course’ would simply magnify any lack of balance in 
his original nature. As well might one advise a boy 
at the gymnasium to devote himself to those exercises 
in which he naturally excelled, to the neglect of 
all that found out his weak points ; if the arms were 
feeble, to use only the muscles of the thighs; if the 
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thighs were undeveloped, te use only the arms. The 
purpose of the college is to do for mind and char- 
acter what the gymnasium does for the physical 
powers; to build up the man all round. If the 
student “ hates mathematics,” it is probably because 
his mind is naturally weak on the side of abstract 


reasoning, and the hated study is therefore the very | 


study he needs. If he has a lofty disdain of litera- 
ture, it is very likely only an evidence of some Jack 
of that side of culture somewhere in his ancestry. 
There is nothing sacred about a “ bent.” So far from 
being an indication of Providence, it is apt to bea 
mere indication of hereditory defect. If we look at 
it from the side of its being a predisposition to weak- 
ness in some particular directions, a bent away from 
certain lines of study (the form in which it chiefly 
shows itself in college), we can see that the sooner it 
is repaired by a generous mental diet, the better for 
the man and for the race to whose ideal perfection he 
and his posterity are to contribute. Perhaps the 
greatest danger to which the higher education is at 
present exposed is that of spreading before the 
student a vast number of miscellaneous subjects, all 
recommended as equally valuable, and inviting him 
to choose according to his bent. The result naturally 
is that the average boy follows that universal bent 
of-human nature towards the course that offers him 
the easiest time. If this course happens to include 
strong studies, easy only because he is specially 
interested in them, the harm is not so great; but if it 
consists chiefly of light studies, introduced into the 
curriculum only because somebody was there to 
teach them, and somebody else wanted them taught 
(and perhaps a little, too, because each counts one 
in a catalogue), then the harm is enormous. This 
becomes evident enough if we use (as we may for 
brevity’s sake be permitted to do) the reductio ad 
absurdum of an extreme illustration ; if we suppose 
that.some language having a great history anda 
great literature, the Greek for example, is rejected 
in ‘favor of some barbarous tongue embodying neither 
history nor literature; say for example, the Pawnee 


.or the Eskimo ; or if we suppose that for exercises 


in writing and reasoning is substituted the collecting 
of postage stamps of all nations, or practice on the 
guitar. Far short of any such violent extremes, 
there are perfectly well recognized 
between the efficacy of one study and another in 
educating a college student. 
wiser to trust the choice to the governing body of 


the “easiness” of one subject or another; in other 
words by his natural bent. 

Another popular delusion concerning the college 
course hinges on a common misuse of the word 
practical. It properly signifies effectual in attaining 
one’s end, So transferring the term to persons, we 
call him @ practical man who habitually employs 
such means. A “ practical study,” then, isin reality 
a study which is calculated to affect the end we have 
in view in pursuing it. And since the end in view 
of a college study is purely and simply the develop- 
ment of the mind and character, any study is a 
practical study just to the extent that it is effectual 


differences | 


And it would seem | 


| 


sound and lusty a bird as ever was known. 
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unpractical study, no matter how useful it may be 
for other purposes, if it is ineffectual for this. The 
real virus of people’s misuse of this word lies in their 
taking it to mean, not effectual for one’s end, 
whatever it be, but effectual for that particular end 
which to them happens to seem the chief end of man. 
If a man’s one aim is to have a successful farm, he 
is apt to consider all studies unpractical that do not 
bear directly on agriculture. If the great object of 
another is to gain public office, to him that study 
alone seems “ practical” which directly subserves 
this end. Accordingly, there are always found well- 
meaning persons, not conversant with educational 
affairs, who consider the best studies, and those which 
for college purposes are most practical, as being com- 
pletely unpractical ; and who will always be trying 
to crowd in upon its courses those so-called practical 
studies, which, for the ends the college has in view 
would prove as unpractical as studies could be.—E. 
R. Sill, in Atlantic Monthly. 





THE CUNNING OF BIRDS. 


An interesting thing happened to me to-day, al- 
though it was nothing novel in my experience. I 
was walking through a sandy bit of ground near the 
river, hoping to catch a duck or two napping in the 
weeds under the bank, when up from my very feet 
jumped a sandpiper, a bird so dreadfully crippled 





| that it was nothing short of a miracle that it lived. 


One wing utterly refused to perform its office, having 
evidently been broken at the shoulder; one leg had 
also apparently been shattered ; the creature’s feath- 
ers stood out every way, and altogether a more 
miserable fowl was never seen. 
as it hobbled out from under my feet and fluttered 
and staggered painfully away before me. It tumbled 


'and rolled about in a fashion calculated at once to 


excite all a man’s sympathy, and a full determination 
to run and catch it. Animated by these emotions, 
and particularly the latter, I set out at once in pur- 
suit, dropping my cap as I did so for a reason that 
will hereafter appear. After a step or two the bird 
lay as if wholly exhausted, but as I put out my hand 
to take it, it gathered a little strength and feebly 
evaded my grasp; I followed and again essayed to 
capture it, but again missed it by a foot or two, and 
this operation, with like result, was repeated a dozen 
times, until at last, when I had chased the sandpiper 


|about a dozen rods, it pulled itself together, ejacu- 
the college than to an inexperienced lad, swayed by | 


some momentary whim, or by the class traditiun of | 


lated “ peetweek” in a mocking tone a number of 
times, and flew away miraculously recovered, as 
I drew 
bead upon him with my gun, to show him how easily 


| I could have paid him for his cheat if I had a desire 





todo so, and then went back to pick up my cap. 
This done, I looked carefully about the ground and, 
as I expected, found a nest scooped out in the sand 
with five olive-colored, mottled eggs in it. So I 
compromised by taking the eggs, well knowing that 
as many more would be laid within a week, and went 
away, pluming myself that this old trick had grown 
too threadbare to take me in at this late day. 
Nearly all our earth building birds are acquainted 
with this artifice, and I have had them all attempt 


for this end. And any study is a completely|to play it?0n me—sandpiper, sparrows, and the 


It equeaked wildly ~ 
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golden-crowned thrush or oven-bird. The latter 


species, however, acts with more dignity in the matter. | point in living. We shall wait often and long, if we 


He is above resorting to the deceit of simulated | 


lameness, and will not flutter and thrash about on 
the ground as his less scrupulous cousins do. When 
he sees you coming through the woods he crawls 
nimbly out of his nest and skulks along behind the 
bushes and leaves until he gets some distance away 
from his treasures; then he appears in a conspicuous 
place and sedately and quietly walks alovg before 
you, looking over his shoulder and inviting you to 
come up and take him, as being a bird who somehow 
never found use for his wings, and to whom the sci- 
ence of flying is unknown. All that-he expects you 
to believe, and more. When you see the bird thus 
conducting himself all you have to do is to note 
carefully the direction in which he is traveling, then 
walk back in a straight line, and, if you look care- 
fully, you will find the nest somewhere within three 
or four rods of where the bird first appeared. If you 
have any respect for gentlemanly deportment, how- 
ever, you will not take more than half of the eggs 
of this quiet, composed and dignified bird.—Selected. 


i 


BEAUTIFY THE INSTANT. 


This is both a secret and a result of patience. We 
are impatient because intent on leading the present 
up to something else, leaping over time, as it were, 
to reach a coming thing. There will be hindrances, 
and we become restive. But if we are intent only 
on the present function to be performed, which in 
doing is to be beautified, all things will profit us, all 
conditions go well with us. Is it good painting if 
an artist leap over the due progress and proper order 
of his work, to arrive at some great figure or emi- 
nent part of the picture? 

Emerson names beautiful behavior the finest of 
the fine arts; but this conduct is intensely busy with 
beautifying the instant. For manners that ignore 
the moment in planning for the future are selfish 
and absent. Every occasion has its absolute rights 
—the morning, the meal-time, the work-time, the 
evening, the social-time. If each have its due, life 
is that mark, a good machine, being comely in pro- 
portion, appropriate in color and harmonious in 
action. 

If we do the present act well and take care of its 
special intent, not leaping to coming things, it is sur- 
prising, when those things arrive, how they fall into 
order; for then they have their proper place and 
must perforce fall into it, because other things have 
had their due place before. 

But what if the present moment be hard, sad, 
painful? Then we have opportunity not to com- 
plain. There will be some bright thing. Fasten on 
that. If none, then this: that it might be worse. 
Fasten on that. 
the outside, there is still this reflection, that we may 
make it worse by our own way of taking it in the 
soul. 





If we have this devotion to beautify the instant, it | is aS 
| downward in civil or religious concerns. 


is a great point that we shall avoid hurry. This is 
merely to grow ripe beautifully. Is not one reason 
why so many greatest works are done late in life, 





If it seem the worst possible from | 





beautifying the instant? Surely waiting is a great 


be wise, for we cannot force things if they belong not 
to us by nature, nor can they be withheld if they be 
ours. But we cannot snatch them, however they be- 
long to us. We must wait the fullness of time. 
Now it is easy to wait if we take the instant as some- 
thing to be beautified, that is, used to its full scope 
of beauty and its full span of power. It is hard to 
wait if we are scaling the moment to seize the future 
violently before it comes to hand. The perversity of 
materials and circumstances is a common remark. 
But they only seem hostile because we are trying to 
leap over them to something else, and they stand in 
the way, or ure too high for the leap. But this should 
mean to us that we are not to leap, but to occupy 
ourselves with evoking the beautiful from the heap 
before us, or in stirring our own souls into it that the 
compound may be beautiful.—J. V. B., in Unity. 





YOUTH AND AGE. 


“T have written unto you, young men, because ye are 
strong.” 

“Wendell Phillips once said that there is no dis- 
pensation of Providence for which we should be 
more profoundly grateful than for the one which 
shortened the lives of men from one thousand years 
to threescore andten. Few men after having passed 
the dead line of fifty are responsive to new ideas. 
The desire to conserve the past, to hold to fixed and 
tried lines of thought, becomes almost irresistible. 
What could we do with a man in whom this tendency 
has ripened for a thousand years? Who would have 
the courage to dispute his ten centuries of experi- 
ence? 

Age ever tends to conservatism. The mist of 
years magnifies the past and dims prophetic vision. 

It is the young men, nearly always, who start and 
carry forward great reforms. Nearly all, if not quite 
all, of the men the Christ chose to be his apostles 
were young men; Paul was a young man when the 
great revolutionizing thought of Christianity flashed 
into his soul, as he neared Damascus. Luther and 
Melanchthon both were in early manhood when they 
began the Reformation. The Wesleys and White- 
field started Methodism before they were fairly out 
of college. Garrison, Phillips and Beecher began 
their crusade against slavery long before they had 
reached the forties.” — The Voice. 

The apostle John did not say to the aged, “ [ have 
not written unto you because ye are weak, ” but “I 
have written unto you, fathers, because ye have 
known Him that is from the beginning.” The be- 
loved apostle distinctly recognized the need of en- 
listing both the energy of youth and the experience 
of age in advancing the good of the Church. The 
division of forces upon the lines of age must_be dis- 
astrous to any movement, whether against moral evil 


or against physical sin, or against any tendency 








THE reward of one duty is the power to fulfill 


that the authors have been busy gathering power by | another.— George Eliot. 
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HOUSEHOLD CARES. 


If the vote of women could be taken on the ques- 
tion of housekeeping, it would be a matter of great 
surprise to men to learn the result. The business as 
it is conducted at present would be voted out of 
existence, or, failing in this, the voice of the majority 
would be for boarding. The work of the household 
has increased greatly within a quarter of a century. 
The luxuries which one by one have come to women, 
the multitudinous things that are required to make 
homes attractive, and the modern houses which have 
their mountainous stairs to weary weak backs, are all 
things which have combined to make housekeeping 
a drudgery. Time and strength are consumed while 
the routine work is being performed, and the intelli- 
gent minds of American women rebel constantly. 

What can be done? Break up homes and live in 
those modern caravansaries—hotels? Notso. The 
remedy lies in simplifying home life; in leaving out 
of houses the endless traps that are hard to keep 
clean, and harder still to make, and. by putting in 
homes nothing too good for usage. 

Women used to know so much that they do not 
know now, and cannot while they worry and fret 
over lambrequins and pillow shams, tidies and Ham- 
burg borders, that it is discouraging to try to fight 
the matter at all. They are trying to do their best, 
working early and late, saving here, spending there, 
judiciously as they hope, yet never realizing any 
blessing for themselves or others. 
parlor or a fine dinner to a visitor, if the hostess is a 





What is a nice | 


add nothing but wrinkles to all brows. Households, 
as they are now, seem to be run for the benefit of 
lookers-on rather than the comfort of inmates, and 
the result is a generally dissatisfied army of house- 
keepers. It is not amazing that they are dissatisfied ; 
for that urges appreciation of uncongenial work, and 
those who are alive to the fact that their tasks hurt 
them ina spiritual sense have no hope of saving 
themselves. 

Simplify life; this is the way through which wo- 
men may hope to rise to an estate wherein they will 
find themselves serene and patient, honest and true. 
It were worth all of life to live ifthe best half of 
humanity could be lifted out of drudgery of a 
domestic kind and placed where the home would be 
what the Divine power designed it would be—a tem- 
ple where 

‘*Sins and evils cease 
And only rest and peace 
Constantly are found. 
—Parish Visitor. 
a 


A WALK THROUGH ROTTERDAM. 





The whole of the city is intersected by a canal, 
broad, long and deep, and capable of accommodating 
vessels of heavy tonnage. ‘These canals divide the 
city into so many islands, united by draw-bridges, 
swivel-bridges, turning-bridges, and a few stone 
bridges. It is curious to walk through Rotterdam 
and find everywhere these canals, with streets on 
either side, and trees along the side of almost every 





dull, worn out person? The guest who is bidden to 
enjoy such hospitality is cheated out of the better 
company at home, and deserves an apology rather 
than to offer thanks for such attentions asare extended. 


Housewives do not emancipate themselves from the | 


thraldom put upon them by a variety of conditions. 
In the first place, their homes are not adapted tu 
housekeeping. Men, and not women, plan houses, 
and the sole idea in view in building them is to get 
the largest number on the smallest possible space. 
Then women, having inconveniences of this kind to 
start with, make every effort to overcome them with 
furnishings. Fashion has to be consulted in this 
latter matter, and upholstered articles that get soiled 
and fade out are bought when the family purse can- 
not afford it. Nice China or glass is purchased when 
ignorant or careless help will make quick work of it ; 
and the company rooms are furnished as richly as 


possible, when in fact the social circle in which the | 


family move is so limited that a sitting-room would 
answer every purpose. 

If cheap carpets, and stone-ware, and plain cloth- 
ing should be fashionable for all people, how soon the 
burdens would drop away from the shoulders of the 
majority of housekeepers! How soon would the 


fault-finding and complaining cease, and the dull | 


women become intelligent, interested members of the 
family circle! Suppose the pillow cases have no 
shams; it would be all the better for the home life 
of homes, Shams should be unknown in them any- 


way, and real pillow cases would give more satisfac- | 


tion. 
Then sound common sense should save women 
from wasting their time on ruffles and fuallals, that 


street, and more curious still to find that you can 
never get away from the shipping. In the very heart 
of the city large ships are charging their cargoes ; 
| the masts of ships are seen amoug the houses, above 
the trees, beside the churches, and all along the 
centre of the main thoroughfares. Many of these 
ships are built expressly for the Rhine and Holland 
they are single-masted, broad, stout, and all highly 
colored and ornamented. The prevailing style is 
bright green for the hull, with red or white stripes, 
_ gilded poops, varnished or highly polished decks and 
masts, while buckets, hatches, barrels, and other 
| things are usually painted a bright red, with white 
|or green stripes. The cabins are models of cleanli- 
'ness and comfort, with brightly polished windows, 
snow white muslin curtains, and pots of flowers, 
Besides the novelty of finding “a fleet imprisong 

in the heart of a city,” there are many things to 
attract attention in the streets at Rotterdam. The 
-houses have pointed facades, are of all shades of 
brick, from the darkest red to the pinkest pink ; 
whitewashed stone or ,wood ornaments the facade; 
|the windows and doors are bordered with broad 
| white stripes, the window-sills are generally full of 
| flowers ; the windows are provided with little mirrors, 
| by means of which the inmates can see all that takes 
| place up or down the street without being themselves 
| seen ; brass plates and brass knobs in a high state of 
| polish adorn the doors, by the side of which bird 





cages frequently hang. It is a curious fact that 
nearly all the houses are a little out of the upright, 
/and lean more or less, while sometimes in a street all 
_ the houses will lean slightly in one direction.—Jrish 
| Times. 
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strange when I was a child, when I could not make 
out how, if my mother loved me more than strange 
children, she should find fault with me and not with 
them. But I do not think this ought to be a diffi- 
culty to any one who is more than six years old.— 
Dr. Arnold. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


TEMPERANCE WORK IN GENESEE YEARLY 
MEETING. 





From a copy of the “ Extracts of the minutes of 
the late Genesee Yearly Meeting,” (which has been 
furnished us), we take the following report of the 
Standing Committee on Temperance : 














By the reports from Farmington Quarterly Meet- : a = 
ing it appears that nine meetings have been appointed | Domestic_—General Grant’s condition had been 
within the limits of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting, | without any very notable change until the afternoon 
in all of which John J. Cornell delivered addresses ee gery i. eee old aera 
on the subject of Temperance. The meetings seemed | the night. At this writing of this ‘panera his 
replete with interest, and a deep concern was mani-| situation is regarded as critical, and the duration of 
fested in the advancement of the work, as they were | his life as probably very brief. Later: General Grant 
evidently productive of good results. A deeper in-| died peacefully at eight minutes after 8 o’clock, on 
terest has been awakened in some who had become 


Fifth-day morning. He was surrounded by his family. 
luke-warm and indifferent, and encouraging to greater | Ture corner-stone of the First Uniate Greek Church 
and continued effort those already in work. Seven- 


built in the United States was laid on last First-day 
teen other meetings have been held within the limits 


afternoon by Father Walenski, Pastor of the Uniate 
of Farmington Quarterly Meeting and one outside | C°Msregation at Shenandoah, Pa. The congregation 
the same, in all of which John J. Cornell delivered 


addresses on the subject of Temperance, and which 
proved deeply interesting occasions, manifesting that 
those outside our membership are also alive in the 
good work. Some temperance literature has been 
purchased by an individual at his own expense, and 
distributed in the town where he resides and the 
meeting he attends. 

The report from Yonge Street informs, that no 
opportunity offered in which united action appeared 
to be required, further than some of the committee 
having become connected with the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, were laboring in connection 
therewith for the progress and advancement of the 
work. 

The meeting was verbally informed that Canada 
Half Yearly Meeting in second month last, had also 
appointed a committee for Temperance work, and had 
addressed a memorial to the Dominion Government 
against impairing the usefulness of the Scott Act in 
any particular. ‘ . ; 

‘The said memorial was entrusted to the member oan oy Oe Poe “The ‘general a d 7 — 


numbers 2,000 souls. The Uniate Greeks are an off- 
representing the County of Prince Edward in Par- | change has not been issued yet, but information of 


shoot of the so-called Orthodox Greek Church, but 
are in communion with Rome. They are, however 
allowed to retain many peculiar ancient customs and 
a discipline differing in many points from that of the 
Roman Church. 


SMALL-POXx is reported to be epidemic at Scotland, 
Dakota. Twenty-five cases were reported among the 
Russians there on First-day, and several deaths have 
occurred within a few days. 


EXTREMELY hot weather has prevailed in Phila- 
delphia, and generally throughout the country, since 
the 17th inst., and inclusive of the 21st. At the writ- 
ing of this paragraph on the 22d, there is a slight 
moderation in the temperature. There is alsoa severe 
drought in the country around Philadelphia, no rain 
of any importance having fallen for about two months. 
ae crops, as a consequence, have suffered se- 
riously. 


SECRETARY WHITNEY, it is said, has decided that 
the Eight Hour law shall hereafter be enforced in the 
different navy yards—that is, the employees shall re- 
ceive ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ labor. Hereto- 


liament. the proposed change has been received at the Wash- 
The report being read, it was felt to be a source of | ington Navy Yard.” 

gratitude and encouragement that our members in 
the various parts of our heritage, have felt to enter 
into and labor in this most commendable field of 
labor, and the meeting is united in the appointment 
of a committee to extend such assistance and labor 
as we may open for, in the furtherance of the work, 
who are to co-operate. with a like committee of 
Women Friends, and are appointed for three years 
to report annually—and whose names are as follows, 
viz. :—Charles Wilson and twenty others. 


THE American Rural Home, of Rochester, pub- 
lishes special crop reports from all the winter and 
spring wheat growing States. These reports say that 
in the Northwest the winter wheat situation is gener- 
ally considered favorable, but Michigan alone raises 
a crop equal to that of 1884. In Southern Illinois, 
Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, Tennessee and Kentucky 
there has been no improvement in the past thirty days. 
In the latter two States the millers are buying old 
wheat to start up their mills. The failure of winter 
wheat will aw affect the railroads. The 
spring wheat prospects indicate an average crop, if the 
hot sun does not scorch it. The oy crop of the 
Northwest will not equal that of 1884. Outs stand 
bountifully. Corn shows great improvement, having 
made a great gain in the last fourteen days. 





Ir does not follow because one admires and loves 
the surpassing beauty of the place and its associa- 
tions, or because he forms in it the most valuable and 
delightful friendships, that therefore one is to uphold 
its foolishness and try to perpetuate its faults. My love 
for any place, person or institution, is exactly the 
measure of my desire to reform them; a doctrine 
which seems to me as natural now, as it it seemed 


Ir is reported from Fort Reno that General Sheridan 
has organized an Indian police force, composed of 
100 young Cheyennes. It is thought that the General 
in his report will attribute the dissatisfaction among 
the Indians chiefly to the cattle leases. 


THE deaths in this city last week numbered 530, 
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which was 54 more than during the previous week 
and 60 more than during the corresponding period last 
ear. Of these there were 132 by cholera infantum, 
ut there was not a remarkable number by any other 
diseases of that nature. The total number of deaths 
of infants under one year was 234. 


PROFESSOR Charles Kendall Adams, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been elected President of Cornell 
University, in place of Andrew D. White, resigned. 


THE trustees and officers of Vassar College were in 
session 5 hours on the 2Ist., trying to elect a president 
of the College. Rev. Dr. Galusha Anderson, of Chicago, 
was the favorite nominee. He received twelve votes, 
but as fifteen were necessary to secure his election, the 
eater was laid over until the first Tuesday in Sep- 
tember. 


THE Chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports that 
the number of immigrants who arrived in the United 
States during the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1885, was 387,821, being 122,013 less than during the 
preceding fiscal year, or 401,171 less than during the 

ear ending June 30, 1882, the year of the greatest 
minigration. : 

THE U.S. Marine Hospital Bureau is informed that 
yellow fever is epidemic at Bahia, Brazil, and that 
cholera has appeared at Puerto Real, the port of entry 
of Cadiz, Spain. 


THE trial of Louis Riel, on the charge of high 
treason, began at Regina, in the Northwest Territory, 
on the 20th. : 

THE plant and all the movable property of the 
World’s Exposition at New Orleans were sold at 
auction to the New North Central and South Ameri- 
ean Exposition Company for $175,000. This sum, 
added to the amount appropriated by the Government 
will be enough to pay all the existing debts of the old 
company, except the sums loaned by the Federal, 
State and city Governments. The sale comprises the 
eT: station, main building, Government, art, 
and mill buildings, United States life saving station, 
boilers, machinery, live stock, stables, etc. These 
buildings probably cost ten times the amount now 
paid. The work of putting the buildings and grounds 
in order for the opening of next winter’s exhibition 
will begin at once.—N. Y. Post. 


Foreign.—The latest reports from Spain give a dis- 
couraging picture of the cholera situation. The dis- 
ease appears to be spreading, and the number of new 
cases and of deaths has greatly increased. The Madrid 
dispatch on the 2ist says: ‘‘In Spain yesterday there 
were 2,417 new cases of cholera and 952 deaths. These 
included 19 new cases and 13 deaths in Madrid. The 
disease has broken out in Guadaljara, Burgos and 
Almeria. There is an alarming increase of cholera in 
the villages around this city. Forty-two new cases 
and seven deaths were reported to-day. Two hun+ 
dred cases were reported to-day at Saragossa. Cholera 
has appeared at Alleiros, in Portugal.’’ 


St. PETERSBURG, July 20.—The Russian harvest 
prospects continue discouraging. The reaping of the 
winter wheat in the Southern provinces gives barely 
a middling return. The a outlook is that the 
summer wheat crops will everywhere within the 
empire yield poor harvests. 


A DISPATCH from Simla, India, on the 21st, says 
that twelve shocks of earthquake, one of which was 
very severe, were felt in Cashmere on the 16th inst. 


A Lonpon dispatch of the 21st y Intelligence 
has been received from West Africa that the King of 
Dahomey, with many followers, on May 10th made a 
raid on the villages under French protection near 
Porto Novo. His troops indulged in a wholesale 
massacre of the inhabitants and burned all their 
dwellin One thousand youths and women were 
cap and carried back into Dahomey to be sacri- 
ficed at the cannibal feasts. 


ITEMS. 


GLASs as a substitute for wood in floors is steadily 
winning favor in Paris. Although it costs more at 
first, its durability, non-combustibility, and superior 
cleanliness make it far cheaper in the long run. 


THE latest returns regarding the damage occasioned 
by the earthquake in Cashmere, on May 13, state the 
loss of life at 3,08] persons, besides 25,000 sheep and 
goats and 8,00) cattle. The number of dwellings 
ruined is computed to reach 75,000. 


Ir is claimed that in a recent race against time in 
California a cedar log twenty feet long was taken to a 
match factory and in just thirty minutes was sawed, 
split, glued, dipped in sulphur, labelled, and the 
matches boxed ready for shipment. 


A MICHIGAN lumber journal, speaking of the 
terribly destructive forest fires this spring, hopes that 
the worst is over in that State for the season. The 
Saginaw Herald says that, except in 1881, at no time 
in the history of northern Michigan has there been 
such devastation as during a short time this spring. 
It is very fortunate that there has been no loss of life 
—at least none has been reported. 


INFORMATION has been received that Henry M. 
Stanley has received a deputation of citizens who 
favor emigration as a relief for the overcrowded dis- 
tricts of England. He said he warmly approved of 
their scheme of emigration to the Congo country, and 
their proposal- to establish an emigration bureau in 
London, and to oom to the Government for assist- 
unce to enable them to defray the expenses of the 
poorer classes wishing to seek homes in the Congo 
country. 


PROF. JAEGER would have everything worn by 
mankind made from sheep’s wool, which must be 
either white or dyed with harmless chemical colors, 
no aniline colors being permissible. Experience, he 
maintains, has shown that knit woolen fabric is the 
best. Over this under clothing, plain upper clothing 
should be worn, no overcoats, no greatcoats, no cloaks 
finding a place in his ideal costume. As the breast 
must be well protected, the portions of the garments 
covering it are made of a double layer of fabric for 
ladies as wellas gentlemen. Hats and caps, he insists, 
should also be of wool.* Beds must likewise be made 
of sheep’s wool. Floors of dwellings, he holds, should 
properly be oiled, and the furniture oiled or varnished. 


A SINGLE human hair indicates whether the air* 
supplied in the ventilation of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton is too moist or toodry. <A perfectly dry air is put 
at zero: Saturated air, that is, air carrying all the 
moisture it will hold, is put at one hundred. The 
human hair absorbs moisture, and, like a rope, 
becomes shorter when wet. The difference in length 
between a hair six inches long when wet and the 
same hair when dry is made to represent the hundred 
dezrees of moisture on the dial; and the hand, or 

inter, moves backward or forward as the moisture 
n the hair varies. If it becomes too dry, more steam 
is thrown in; if too moist, less steam is allowed to 
escape. And thus the atmosphere is regulated and 
kept at a wholesome point. 


ST 
WHEN any duty is to be done, it is fortunate for 


you if you feel like doing it; but, if you do not feel 
like it, that is no reason for not doing it.— W. Gladden. 





a 


GATHERED from many sects, the Quaker brought 
His old beliefs, adjusting to the thought 

That moved his soul, the creed his father’s taught. 
One faith alone, so broad that all mankind 
Within themselves its secret witness find, 

The souls’ communion with the eternal mind. 
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NOTICES. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
Third-day, Eighth mo. 4th, 1885, at 10 o’clock A. M., 
in the Valley Meeting-house. Special arrangements 
have been made to convey Friends to Maple Station 
(Ellwood Thomas’ lane), three-quarters of a mile from 
the Meeting-house. 

Trains will leave both the Reading Depot, Thir- 
teenth and Callowhill streets, and Wayne Station, at 
7.45 o’clock A. M., on Third-day. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 1.40 P. 
M. train from Thirteenth and Callowhill streets, or 
the 1.28 P. M. train from Wayne Station, on Second- 
day, for Maple Station, where Friends will meet them. 

> return train will leave Maple Station at 4.40 








Tickets good both going and returning, on Second 
and Third-days, will be issued at 63 cents the trip, at 
Thirteenth and Callowhill sts., and Wayne Station. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

Friends are earnestly encouraged to avail them- 
selves of the facilities offered (and increase the num- 
ber beyond the past few years) otherwise they are 
liable to be withdrawn. 


CHARLES E. THOMAS, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 


Committee. 
JOSEPH R. WALKER, 


The Sub-Committee of the Yearly Meetings’ Com- | 


mittee to visit the branch meetings, expect to attend 
the Monthly Meetings of Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing as follows: Abington, on the 27th; Byberry, on 
the 28th; Horsham, 29th ; Gwynedd (at Norristown), 
30th, and Richland, 3lst of Seventh month. 

of the different meetings are desired to give informa- 
tion thereof. 








HE is a strong man who can hold down his opin- 
ion.— Emerson. 


Be loving and you will never want for love; be 
humble and you will never want for guiding.—D. M. 
Craik. 





You who can smash the idols do so with good 
courage, but do not be too fierce with the idolaters, 
they worship the best they know.—Pendennis. 





| 
TuE talent of success is nothing more than doing | 
what you can do well, and doing well whatever you | 


do, without a thought of fame.—Longfellow. 








PUBLISHERS NOTICES. 





*,*As numerous inqguirles are made ofus concerning the, 
settlement of subscription accounts, we state: 

1. The price of the united paper will be the same as the price 
has been, either for the Intelligencer or the Journal, i. e. $2.50 a 
year, with concessions to clubs. 

2. Where persons have taken but one, they can Fettle their 
accounts as usual,—just the same as ifthe consolidation had 
not been made. ; 


3. Where they have been taking both,and have paid for 


them in advance, an extension of time will be credited them | 


on our books, corresponding with the amount of their 
duplicated payment. 

4. Where they have taken both, and are in arrears, they can 
settle up for either one, to Fourth month 26th, inclusive, and 
make their payments on the other continuously, as usual. 


*,*In answering advertisements in this paper, either per- 
sonally or by letter, please name this paper. This will be to 
the advantage of all parties concerned. 


*,* A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or 
doubtful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value 
of our advertising space is by this oversight materially 
enhanced, as the appearance of an announcement in the paper 
is, to a certain extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 


*,* In making remittances from Canada, a postal order, or 
draft on New York, is best, Canadian bank notes, not being 
“current funds” here, have to be exchanged at a brokers, ata 
discount rate (at present) of three per cent. 





*,* Special offer: To new subscribers, we will send the Intelli- 
gencer and Journal the remainder of 1885, (Fifth month 2 to 
Twelfth month 26, inclusive), for $1.50. The back numbers, in 
cases where orders are sent later than Fifth month 2d, can 
probably be supplied. 
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| For correspondents, 
Nos, 2and 3 
ARE THE BEST. 


For expert writers, 
Nos, 1 and 24. 


PENG. son 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN STATIONERY. 


vem SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


| PUBLISHED BY 
| 
NEW YORK, 


INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING ADMIRABLE BOOKS: 


| APPLETON’S READERS ann READING CHARTS, have 
| no equal. 


APPLETON’S CHART PRIMER, A perfect gem, 
NATURAL HISTORY READERS, for Supplementary reading. 


1, Cats and Dogs and o-her friends. 
2. Friends in Feathers and Fur. 

3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins, 
4. Neighbors with Claws ani Hoofs. 
5. Animate World, 


HOW WE LIVE; or The Human Body and How to Take Care 
of It. Giving speciai attention to the laws of Hygiene 
(including the effects of Al .okol and Narcotics in the 
Human System). 


| HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES, 


SONG WAVE. 


Catalogues, Circulars and Educatiorzi Notes sent free to any 
address. Correspondence solicited. 


Address for Pennsylvania, West Vi-ginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
| Southern New Jersey and District of Celumbia, 


JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 


Pottsville, Pa. 
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WAORARDS & SHOURDS. Wilson Junior Pedigree Blackberry 
CAR PE NTE R S AN D BU | [ D F RS, . }. The Largest, Best and Moet Productive Early Blackberry, 


344 inches around, from Seed of Selected Wilson’s Early. 
No. 1125 SHEAFF S1REET. KIEFFER HYBRID 
(First Street above Race), 


PHILADELPHIA. Pp E A a T fe E E Ss 5 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 100,000 Peach Trees, 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1541 N. 12th St. No, 2212 Wallace St. ’ . 

Strawberries, Blackberries, Grapes, Etc. 
CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES, FREE. 


AMOS HILLBORN & 00,| witwram rann, 


PARRY P. O., N. J. 








FURNITURE, ssienann be 
BEDDING, TOSEF = Is. TONES, 
eo Montgomery County Milk, 
Parlor, Dining Room, Library and Chamber Conshohocken Dairies, 

Faritare, Caran and) Farag |. essen mt tS, MIGMTH LA 

Coverings, Mattresses, Beds, ee eee ne ee 

Feathers, Springs, SERMONS 

Spring Cots, oF 

ke., &e. SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


Delivered in Philadelphia,in Fifth month, 1885. Tobe issued 
Nos. 21 & 23 N. Tenth Street and in sammphiet form. Mow in press. Will be ready in a few dope. 


Orders received by 


Tos. Si2 & Sit Race Street, Philadelphia. FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 1020 Arch St. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET COST. Itis PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS of nearly TEN MILLIONS anda SURPLUS 
of about TWO MILLIONS. s@"Its policies are NON-FORFEITABLE and INCONTESTABLE.“@a 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


611 & 613 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL ------+----+- $1,000,000.| PAID UP CAPITAL - - ----+---+-++-- $500,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual appointee. Executes trusts of every description knowu 

to the law. All trust assets kept separate from those of the Comzany. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per annum. Wills kept in Vaults without 
Y Be Stocks and other valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., kept in Fire-Proof Vaults. Money received on 
JAMES LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; DL. R. PATTERSON Trust 


DIRECTORS :—James Long, Alfred 8. Gillett, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R, Patton, John G. 
Reading, James 8. Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. Engel, Jacob Naylor, Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. 
Perkins, Purtapetpnia; Samuel Riddle, GLen Rippue, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, Harnissure, Pa.; J. Simpson Africa, HUNTINGDON ; Henry 8, 
Eckert, Reapine; Edmund S. Doty, Mirritintown ; W. W. H. Davis, DovLestown; R,E. Monaghan, West CuestER; Charles W. Cooper, ALLENTOWN. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
20380 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITES ON INTEREST. 

















INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 2 
President, John B. Garrett. Treasurer, Henry Tatnall. Actuary, William P. Huston. 











THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
_ TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
ALL Trust Funps and INVESTMENTS are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the CoMPANY. 


PRESIDENT, SAMUELR. SHIPLEY. VICE PRESIDENT, T. WISTAR BROWN. VICE PRESIDENT AND ACTUARY, ASA 8S. WING 
MANAGER OF INSURANCE Dept., JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust OFFICER, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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